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CHARLES PATIN. 

The passion for collecting what is beautiful and 
rare in Art is one which has frequently gained a 
strong hold on eminent medical men ; but perhaps 
there never was one who indulged in it to the same 
extent as Charles Patin, or who pleaded more 
eloquently in its favour. Patin’s Histoire des 
Médailles is generally known. The Quatre Rela- 
tions Historiques, which he published at Basle in 
1673, have been less read. They are, nevertheless, 
the source from which Horace Walpole drew much 
of the information respecting Holbein that he gave 
in his Anecdotes; and a few extracts from Patin’s 
book may be acceptable. Speaking of the advan- 
tages to be derived from collecting, he says :— 

“ La curiosité est charmante, quoy qu’en disent ceux qui 
ne l’aiment pas: Elle polit l'esprit, elle affine le jugement, 
et enrichit la mémoire sans la charger: elle fait suivre la 
peine ou plustost les inquietudes voluptueuses qu’on se 
donne dans la recherche du plaisir de la nouveauté, mais 
dune nouveauté surprenante, precieuse et solide, qui ne 
vieillit point avec le temps, parce qu'elle ne lasse ny les 
yeux ny le goust.” 

At Innspriick, Patin saw the portrait of an Hun- 
garian nobleman who had lived after he had been 
pierced by a lance, which entered his eye and passed 
right through the brain to the back of the head. 
He says that in his own time most of the children 
of German noblemen were taught some mechanical 





trade ; and that the Hungarians did the same, with 
a view of being able to pass for workmen if the 

were made prisoners in war, and thus diminis 

their ransom. As regards the education of the 
people in Bavaria, Patin makes an observation 
which perhaps our own nobility, gentry, and clergy 
might profit by. He says :— 

“Tl me vient 14 dessus une pensée plus juste; ne 
seroit-ce point que la Providence auroit proportioné 
l’entendement des hommes a leur fortune, pour les 
acoutumer 4 cette grande inegalité qui troubleroit in- 
cessament l’ordre des choses du monde, si ceux qui sont 
si mal partagez, avoyent assez de veiie pour scavoir se 
degouter de leur misere. Nous remarquons que chacun 
trouve ses joyes dans sa condition, et que cette inclination 
de chaque estat est le fondement secret sur lequel repose 
la société civile.” 

Speaking of Peiresc’s collection, Patin informs 
us that Peiresc “estoit le seul de son temps qui 
sceut le grec sur les médailles et qui l’'y pit ex- 
pliquer.” He speaks also of the elder brother of 
Prince Rupert having been drowned in the lake of 
Haerlem. Patin was in London just two hundred 
years ago. He mentions the crowds of people in 
the streets, the grandeur of the ruins of St. Paul’s 
after the fire, and the ghastly heads of the repub- 
licans on London Bridge. As so much has been 
said about the gipsies lately, I will conclude by 
giving Patin’s description of those he met with 
somewhere between Prague and Vienna. He tells 
us :— 

“Tl fallat encore voir Vienne; mais auparavant que 
d’y arriver, permettez moy de vous raconter un spectacle 
qui me remplit imagination. Nous passions entre l’Elbe 
et un petit bois; nous fusmes surpris dans l’extremité de 
la prairie d’y voir comme un racourcy de la resurrection 
et du jugement final. Trois ou quatre cent personnes se 
levoyent de dessus la terre, ou ils avoyent couché. Ils 
n’avoyent pas la peine de s’habiller faute d’habits, peu 
en avoyent, mais personne ny avoit de la pudeur. Je 
n’oserois descrire ce que j'y vis, et encore moins ce qu’on 
offrit de me faire voir, si je leur voulois donnér quelque 
ausmone. C’estoit une compagnie, ou si on veut un 
regiment de Bohemiens, non pas de ces Bohemiens nez 
en Boheme, mais de ces Bohemiens de profession, qui 
n’ont nul mestier, nulle richesse, nuls amis, nulle in- 
dustrie et qui cependant vivent avec une liberté que vous 
ne trouveriés pas dans la plus libre republique du monde.” 

Ratru N. James. 

Ashford, Kent. 





EXTRACTS FROM OLD SCOTTISH ACTS OF 
PARLIAMENT. 
(See “N. & Q.,” 5 S. iii. 22.) 
“41, Anent men quha suld labour the lands. 

‘Item. It is ordained, that ilk man of simple estaite 
that suld be of reason labourers, have outher (either) 
halfe an oxe in the pleuch, or else delve, ilk day, seven 
fute of length, and seven of breadth, under the paine of 
an oxe to the King.” 

**42. The Age, Marke, and Paine of Beggars. 

“Ttem. It is ordained that na Thiggers be thoiled 

allowed) to begge nouther (neither) to Burgh ner land, 
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betuixt fourteene and three scoir and ten zeiris, but 
(without) they be seene be the Councell of the Com- 
mounes of the Countrie, that they may not win their 
living otherwaies. And they that sa beis founden have 
a certaine takinne to Landwart of the Schireffes, and in 
Burrowes of Aldermen and Baillies, and that under the 
paine of burning on the cheik, and banishing off the 
Countrie.” 


“43. Leasing-Makers tines life and gudes. 

‘Item. It is ordained be the King and the haill 
Parliament, that all Leesing-makers and sellers of them, 
quhilk may ingender discorde betuixt the King and his 

ple, quhair ever they may be gotten, sall be challenged 
be them that power hes (has), and tine (lose) life and 
gudes to the King.” 


“ The 3d Parliament of Jas. I., holden at Perth 
11th Marche, the Zeir of God 1425. 

“47. Anent harnes to be brocht hame be Merchandes. 

**Item. It is ordained be the King and the Parliament 
that all Merchands of the Realm passand over Sea for 
Merchandice, bring hame, as he may gudly thoile after 
the quantity of his Merchandice harness and Armoures, 
with speares, schaftes, bowes, and staves. And that be 
done by ilk ane of them als oft, as it happenis them to 
passe over Sea in Merchandice.” 


“56. All men suld ludge with Hostillares. 

“Ttem. In the way that Hostillares in Burrowis and 
throuchfaires, meenis (complains) them to the King, 
that his Leiges travelland in the Realme quhen they cum 
to Burrowes and throuch-faires, herberies them not in 
hostillaries, bot with their acquentence and friends; The 
King, of deliverance of Councell, and consent of the 
three Estates, forbiddis, that onie liegeman of his 
Realme, travelland throw the country on horse or on 
fute, fra time that the common hostillaries be made, 
herbery or ludge them in ony uther place, bot in the 
Hostillaries foirsaid, but gif it be the persones that 
leades monie with them in companie, that sall have 
friedome to herberie with their friends: swa that their 
horse and their meinze be herberied and ludged in the 
commoun Hostillaries. And als it is ordained, that na 
Burges indwelland in burgh or in throuch-fair receive or 
admit any sik travellers or strangers, bot allanerlie (only) 
Commoun Hostillaries, under the paine of fourty schil- 
linges, to the King for the unlaw.” 


“ 59. Ferriers and Boate-men suld have Brigges. 

“Item. It is statute and ordained, that all Boate-men 
and Ferryares (Ferrymen), quhair Horse are ferryed, 
sall have for ilke boat a treene (timber) brigge quhair- 
with they maie receive within their Boates travellers 
Horse, through the Realme, unhurte and unskaithed, 
under the paine of fourtie shillings of ilk boate, fra 
Whitsundaie foorth nixt to cum.” 


“61. Na man suld passe in Ireland without licence. 
“Item. As to the passage betuixt Scotland and Ire- 
land, it is seene speedful to the Kingis Councel, that 
bidding be given be the King to all the Lordes, Schireffes 
and all uther Officiaires, upon the Frontiers of Scotland 
lying against Ireland ; that na Schips, nor Gallayes, nor 
na man passe out of this land to Ireland, without speciall 
leave of the Kingis Deputes that sall be ordained to ilk 
Haven; and for twa causes, and principallie, sen the 
Kingis notoure Rebelloures are receipt in Irishrie in 
Ireland, and for that cause ingers passed fra thine, 
mich do prejudice to this alme, anuther cause is, 


that the men that are under Irishrie, subject to the 
we of England, micht espy the privities of this 
me and do great skaith as is befoir written.” 


Rea 





“62. Scottis-men suld bring na man furth of Ireland 
without an Testimonial. 

“Ttem. It is seene ful that gif onie Schipman of 
Scotland passis with letters of the Kingis Depute, in 
Ireland, that he receive no man into his Schip to bring 
with him to the Realme of Scotland, bot gif that man 
have ane letter or certainetie of the Lord of that land, 
qubaire he schippis, for quhat cause he cummis in this 
Realme.” 


“64. The Statute anent Ireland men. 

“ That it be maid manifest be the Kingis deputes upon 
the Frontiers that is not done for hatred; nor breaking 
of the auld friendshippe betuixt the King of Scotland 
and his Lieges ; and the gude aulde friendshippe of Irishrie 
of Ireland; But allanerlie (only) to eschew the perrel 
foresaide. And gif onie man attempts in the contrarie 
of this, his gudes sall be escheit to the King, and his 
bodie at the Kingis will.” 

A. A. 


BELL LITERATURE. 
(Continued from p. 44.) 
ENGLISH. 

116 Allen’s Lambeth has a good article, with references 
to many authors on Bells. : ond., 1826 

117 Baker on the Great Bell at Westminster. 
Lond., 1857 
118 Batty on Church Bells. Aylesbury, 1850 

119 Beaufoy (S.). The Ringer’s True Guide, 12mo. 

Lond., 1804 
120 Bingham (Joseph). Origines Ecclesiasticz, vol. ii., 
p- 489; vol. iii. p. 445. Lond., 1840 
121 Blunt’s Use and Abuse of Church Bells, 8vo. 1846 
122 Brand’s Popular Antiquities, edited by H. Ellis, 4to. 
Lond., 1813 
3 Brown’s Law of Church Bells. Lond., 1857 
24 —— History and Antiquity of Bells. 1856 
5 The Brassfounder’s Manual. Lond., 1829 
6 Campanalogia; or, the Art of Ringing improved, 
18mo., by F. 8. Lond., 1677 
This was by Fabian Steadman dedicated to College 
Youths. It is clearly Stedman’s second edition of 
the book, printed for him in 1668. The first name 
of the title is altered, but the second name is con- 
tinued: afterwards, several other editions were 

published under the same name, viz. :— 





127 —— 2nd Edition, 18mo. Lond., 1705 
128 —— 3rd Edition, 18mo. Lond., 1733 
129 —— 4th Edition, 18mo. Lond., 1753 
130 5th Edition, by J. Monk, 18mo. Lond., 1766 


131 Campanalogia, improved by I. D. and C. M., London 
Scholars. Dedicated to the Society of London 
Scholars. 18mo. Lond., 1702 

132 Clavis Campanalogiz, by Jones, Reeves, and Black- 
more, 12mo. Lond., 1788 

Reprinted in 1796 and 1800. Lond. 

134 Croome’s Few Words on Bells and Bell-ringing, 8vo. 

Bristol, 1851 

135 Denison’s Bells and Clocks, in his Lectures on Church 
Building. ond., 1856 

136 Denison’s Clocks, Watches, and Bells, 12mo. 1860 

137 —— Appendix to Ditto, 12mo. Lond., 1868 

138 Ellacombe’s Practical Remarks on Belfries and 
Ringers, 8vo. Lond., 1850 

139 —— Paper on Bells, with Illustrations, in the Re- 
port of Bristol Architectural Society. Lond., 1850 

140 —— Edition of Beaufoy’s Ringers’ True Guide. 

Lond., 1857 

141 —— Sermon on the Bells of the Church. : 1862 

142 —— Practical Remarks and Appendix on Chiming. 

Lond., 1859 
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1438 —— History of the Church Bells of Devon, &c., 4to. 
Exeter, 1867 
144 Forster’s Perennial Calendar has much about Bells, 
70. Lond., 1824 

145 Gatty, The Bell: its Origin, History, and Uses, 
12mo. Lond., 1847 
146 Harrison’s (J., Bell-founder, Barton-on- Humber) 
Introduction to a Treatise on the Proportion, Xc., 

of Bells. Hull, by W. Stephenson, 1831 

147 Hendrie’s Translation of the Three Books of Theo- 
philus, 8vo. Lond., 1847 
Amongst his Treatises, in the 85th cap., he minutely 
describes the founding of Bells. He is supposed 

to have written circa 1200. 
148 Hone’s Every Day and Year Book. Lond., 1827-35 
Has much about Bells. 

149 Hubbard’s Elements of Campenology. Ipswich, 1854 


150 —— Elements of Campanology, 12mo. 1845 
151 Hudleston’s Method of Tuning Bells, described in 
Bowle’s History of Bremhill, 8vo. Lond., 1828 


152 Husbandman’s Magazine, includes “The Noble 
Recreation of Ringing, by T. 8S.’ Lond., 1684 
153 Lambert’s Country-Man’s Treasure; to which is 
added, the Art of Hawking, Hunting, Angling, and 
the Noble Recreation of Ringing, front., 12mo. 
Printed on London Bridge, n. d. 
154 Ludham (Rev. M. 8.) on Bell Founding published 
in Edinburgh Encyc., article “ Horology.” 
Edinb. 1830 
155 Lukis’s Account of Church Bells. Lond., 1850 
156 —— Words to Churchwardens. J/arlborough, 1858 
157 —— Words to Rural Deans. Ditto, 1858 
MANUSCRIPTS. 
158 Laughton (Wm.). Remarks and Performances of a 
Rambling Club of Ringers, their famous Exploits in 
the Art of Ringing. 1664-5 
MS. in the Guildhall Library, London. 
159 Osborn’s MS. in the Britis h Museum, Add. MSS. 
Nos. 19,368 and 19,373. 
160 Orders of the Company of Ringers in Cheapside, MS. 
exix. in All Souls’ Library, Oxon. 1603 
161 Rawlinson MS. (in Bodleian), B. 332 memb. soc. xv 
Proprietates Campanarum. 


162 —— MS. Misc. 834, Orders of the Company of the 
_ Western Green Caps (a Society of Ringers). 1683 
163 —— MS., A315 and f. 215 3, sec. xvij., of the Ringing 


of Bells in changes or varying of numbers. 

(4 —— MS., Miscellaneous, 1144; Palmer’s (Henry) 
Verses on Ringing and Changes, in Hebrew, Greek, 
Latin, and English. 1658 





165 Many Papers on Bells in the “ Musical Gazette” 
and “ Proceedings of the Institute of British Archi- 
tects"; The “ Ecclesiologist,” and other periodicals. 


1856-7 

166 Martyn’s Campanology in Leicester: Two Articles 
_ in Midland Counties’ Historical Collection. 1856 
167 Maunsell (W. T., M.A.) Church Bells and Ringing, 
_. 12mo. Lond., 1861 
168 Miller’s Church Bells. Tract. 12mo. Lond., 1843 
169 Moore’s Church Bells of Walsall. Walsall, 1863 
170 Moore’s Mysterious Ringing of Bells at Great 
in Bealings, Suffolk, 12mo. Woodbridge, 1841 


Our Bells and their Ringers, in the “ Parish Maga- 
_. zine.’ 1861 
172 Our own Bells, 12mo. Tottenham, 1865 
173 Passing Bell (The). C.K.S. Tract, Nos. 1342. 
174 “ Pehny Post,” several Peals on Bells, in 1856-7 
175 44 Encyclopedia, article “ Bell,” by Sir Henry 
. Lond., 1835 
176 Pain Hints to Bell-ringers. No. 47 of Parochial 
Tracts. Lond., 1852 


~~ 





177 Powell’s Touches of Stedman’s Trifles: Dedicated 

to the College and Cumberland Youths, folio. 1828 

178 Quarterly Review, article “ Church Bells.” 
Sept., 1854 
179 Ramsay’s (Dean) Letter to the Lord Provost of 
Edinburgh, on the Expediency of providing the 
City with an efficient Peal of Bells. £dinb., 1859 
Reeves’s Representation of the Irish Ecclesiastical 
Bell of St. Patrick, folio. Belfast, 1856 
181 The School of Recreation; or, Gentleman’s Tutor in 
various Exercises, one of which is Ringing. 1684 
182 Scholesfield’s Supplement to “‘ The Clavis.” 
Huddersfield, 1853 
183 Shipway's (William) The aaa ey or, Uni- 
versal Instructor in the Art of Ringing,]15mo. 1816 
184 Sottanstall’s (Wm.) Elements of Campanology, 12mo. 
3 vols. 18mo. Huddersfield, 1867 
185 Staveley’s History of Churches, 8vo. Chap. 14 on 
Bells. Lond., 17 73 
186 Stephenson’s (W. F.) Changes: ee, Pictorial, 
and Musical. Ripon, 1857 
187 Steps to Bell Ringing, reprinted from Church Work. 
London, 1866 
188 Suggestions on the Devotional Use of the Curfew. 
Tract, 1860 
189 Tansur’s Elements of Music (Chap. x. on Changes, 
Chimes, and Tuning Bells), 8vo. Lond., 1772 
190 Thackrah’s (B.) The Art of Change Ringing, 12mo. 
Dewsbury, 1852 
191 Tintinnalogia; or, the Art of Ringing, “by a Lover 

of the Art.” London, for Fabian Stedman, 1668 

The licence of Roger L’Estrange is dated Nov. 1, 
1667; and I find that it was registered at Stationers’ 
Hall, Feb. 8, 1667, by Fabian Stedman. So there 
can be no doubt about the author. This is the 
book so highly spoken of by Dr. Burney, in his 
History of Music, vol. iii., 413. 

It is the earliest book yet known on the art; it is 
dedicated to the Society of College Youths, and 
contains the original peal of Grandsire Bob by 
R. R.* 


— 
vs 
oOo 


The author (who calls himself Campanista) says that 
“fifty or sixty years last past, changes were not 
known or thought possible tobe rang.” And that 
“ Walking changes and whole-pull changes were 
altogether practised in former times”; “but of 
late, a more quick and ready way is practised, 
called ‘half pulls’: so that now, in London, it is 
acommon thing to ring 720 triples and doubles 
and Grandsire Bob in half an hour.” 

This account is the more interesting, as it carries us 
back to the beginning of change-ringing as now 
practised. 

192 Tintinnalogia; or, the Art of Ringing, 18mo. 
Lond., 1671 

In this edition, the name of Fabian Stedman at the 
foot of the title-page is omitted, but it is worded 
thus: “Printed for F. 8., and are to be sold by 
Tho. Archert at his shop under the Dyal of 8. 
Dunstan's Church in Fleet Street, 167i.” The 
Rev. Mr. Lukis possesses the first, and W. Tite, 
Esq., M.P., has a fine copy of the second.t 








* One would like to find ow who was R. R., the author 
of Grandsire Bob, as stated above. The initials may be 
those of the Richard Rock, who was a ringer in 1632; in 
which year he was admitted a member of the “ Scholars 
of Cheapside,” a ringing society founded in 1603, and 
which continued till 1634; three years after which the 
Society of College Youths was established, to which 
Stedman dedicates his book. 

+ I have compared these two copies; they differ only 
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193 Tintinnalogia; or, the Art of Ringing, improved, by 
I. White, 12mo. About 1700 
194 Tyssen’s Church Bells of Sussex, 8vo. Lewes, 1866 
195 Wolsey’s Bell in Sherborne Abbey Church, with a 
Sermon by the Bishop of Oxford. Sherborne, 1866 
196 Wolfe’s Address on the Science of Campanology, 
Tract. Lond., 1851 


H. T. Exrtacomspr, M.A. 
(To be continued. ) 





FOLK-LORE. 

Tue Moon’s Surrosep Errect oN THE WEIGHT 
or SLavGHTERED Beasts.—With many families 
the approach of Christmas brings the killing of the 
family pig. This important annual occurrence 
recently brought me into conversation with a 
person who was (locally) in great temporary 
demand for the slaughter of porkers. On my 
questioning him as to his impending engagements, 
he made various references to the moon, that, to 
me, were unintelligible. At last he spoke plainly : 
“T tell you what it is, guv’nor, if you don’t want 
to lose by your pig, you won't let me kill him 
when the moon’s a going off. Better wait till she’s 
retting near the full.” On consulting the almanack 

found that this arrangement would not be 
altogether convenient, and I suspected that he was 

utting me off to suit his own business ; I, there- 
i pressed him to come “at the end of the 
moon.” He reluctantly consented, but argued 
that the pig would not weigh so much by many 
pounds as if it were killed towards the full of the 
moon.—“ You kill him now, guv’nor, and weigh 
him ; and then kill him at the full o’ the moon, 
and you'll see the differ’.”—I, in my turn, argued 
that this was an impossibility ; for, if I once killed 
my pig, he was a dead porker, and I could not 
kill him a second time; so would he be good 
enough to explain how it was !—‘ Well, I can’t 
justly do that, guv’nor, but it is so; and any one 
in the butchering line will tell you the same.”— 
“Does this only apply to pigs !”—“ No, guv’nor, 
it holds good with all beasts.”—As I do not happen 
to be in “the butchering line,” I feel unable to 
offer an. opinion on this weighty subject ; though 
I confess that it seems to me to be a bit of folk- 
lore, and therefore I send it to folk-lore’s chronicle 
—“N. & Q.” Curnpert Bepe. 


THe Jews anv Hvuen or Lincoin. — The 
Manchester Guardian of August 12th, 1874, 
records a very unpleasant bit of folk-lore :— 

** A horrible superstition, which has cost the Israclites 
of Eastern Europe and the Levant much, prevails among 
the more ignorant members of the Greek Church. The 
notion is that the Jews use human blood in their prepa- 
rations for the Passover, and that they are in the habit 
of kidnapping and butchering Christian children for the 
purpose of procuring this essential ingredient of the 





in the title-page. Since the above was printed, Lady 
Tite has most kindly presented this copy to me. 





great feast of the year. This is the origin of many of 
the brutal outrages which are committed upon the Jews; 
and the p t for the chosen people becomes very 
serious indeed if, as we gather from the Levant Herald, 
the Mahometans are beginning to fall into the delusion 
that the sacrificial knife is applied to young Turks as 
well as to young Christians. About a month ago a 
Turkish girl, whose parents reside at Magnesia, in the 
province of Aidin, was missed from home. A few days 
afterwards her body was found, and a Greek quack was 
called in to pronounce upon the cause of death. This 
cunning rascal, imbued with the prejudices of his com. 
munity, declared that the child had been bled to death, 
and, incited by the Greeks, the Turks forthwith declared 
that the Jews had been at their old game of murder. 
The town rose in a fierce uproar, and a rush was made 
upon the Jewish quarter. The authorities appear to 
have acted with great intelligence and energy, and a 
massacre was prevented ; but it will be long before a Jew 
can consider himself safe in the streets of Magnesia. 
The situation of the Israelites was sufficiently precarious 
when they had to fear only the hostility of the Greeks ; 
what it is now that this dangerous and revolting super- 
stition has taken possession of the Muslim rabble, every 
one who knows anything of what religious fanaticism in 
the Levant is will be able to judge for himself.” 

This paragraph is interesting as evidencing the 
vitality of an unfounded popular opinion. The 
ballad of Sir Hugh of Lincoln shows how firmly 
our forefathers believed in this bloody sacrifice of 
the Jews. The Rev. Dr. Hume, whose learning is 
as profound as it is varied, read a paper on Sir 
Hugh before the Literary and Philosophical Society 
of Liverpool, in which he gave many details upon 
this point. That a charge of this kind should be 
made in the Middle Ages, when intolerance was 
a religious virtue, and when the wealth of the 
despised Israelites made their pious oppressors 
glad of any excuse for torture and extortion, is, 
after all, not surprising. Nor can we wonder that, 
under the influence of torture, there should be 
some confessions of imaginary crime. In 1840 
this old prejudice revived at Damascus, and two 
Jews were put to death ; and yet when Sir Moses 
Montefiore visited the locality and investigated 
the circumstances, the result was the acquittal and 
liberation of the Jewish prisoners. It is certainly a 
disgrace alike to religion and civilization that such 
beliefs should still survive. 

Witrram E. A. Axon. 

Rusholme, 


Tne Rosin anp Wrex.—Can any of your 
numerous readers who have devoted their time to 
the consideration of folk-lore give me any idea of 
the origin of the superstition indicated in the 
saying— 

“ The robin and wren are God's cock and hen”? 
In Surrey the proverb is very common ; and the 
most curious part of it is that the wren is mentioned 
as if it were the female of the robin, or also of the 
genus Motacilla. Can any of your readers further 
trace the origin of the almost sacred character 
ascribed to the robin in most rural districts, and 
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the general belief that any one harming the little 
redbreast will himself meet with a calamity ? 
Hewsry M. Feist. 


Cheveley Villa, Croydon. 


Satrurpay’s Rarnsow.—The people of the south 
of Ireland have a curious notion with regard to 
the appearance of a rainbow on Saturday. They 
tell you that a Saturday's rainbow is sure to be 
followed by a week of rainy, or, as they term it, 
“rotten” weather. There is no arguing them, 
or attempting to argue them, out of this notion, to 
which they adhere against everything you may 
urge to the contrary. 

Maurice Lenrman, M.R.LA. 

Limerick. 

Ancient British War Crariots,—There was 
a discussion some time ago in “N. & Q.” on 
this subject, which, as far as I can remember, 
terminated in no satisfactory conclusion. Neither 
Cesar nor Tacitus, it was on all hands admitted, 
made any allusion to the fact, and by some, in 
consequence, it seemed to be set down rather as a 
myth than as a fact of history. It is not so, how- 
ever, for in looking through Pomponius Mela, I 
have come upon the following passage, which puts 


the matter beyond a doubt. He says, writing of 


the Ancient Britons (lib. iii. c. vi.) :— 

“Dimicant non equitatu mod aut pedite, verum et 
bigis et curribus, Gallice armati, Covinos vocant, quorum 
faleatis axibus utuntur.” 

That is, chariots with scythes fastened to the 


axles, Epmunp Tew, M.A. 
_ [See “N. & Q.,” 4 8. i. 414; vii. 95, 240, 332, 460, 
503.] 


Tue Ten CommManpDMENTS.—A late well-known 
manufacturer in the North of England was once 
waited on by a deputation, who solicited his sub- 
scription to some place of worship—a Methodist 
chapel, I believe. He was a staunch Churchman 
of the day, and according to his lights. He might 
have felt injured by some Dissenters, or might not ; 
he was, however, moved to say to the deputation, 
“T will give you ten pounds if you will set up the 
Ten Commandments in your chapel.” They an- 
swered, “You know, sir, we can’t do that”: and 
they departed. Now, Iam told that in the restored 
churches (at least amongst the advanced Ritualists) 
the Ten Commandments are often conspicuous by 
theirabsence. Therecan benothingin them offensive 
to these extreme parties. What is there then in 
the display of the Two Tables why the one party 
cannot, and the other will not, suffer it? I am 
sure that during a drowsy sermon many must 
have entertained themselves with a perusal of 
these important precepts, and I can hardly think 
to no purpose. Asa REETH. 


Otp Corn-Marxkets.—The villagers of Beeston 
. r : ° — 
in Nottinghamshire have a tradition that a corn- 











market was formerly held at this place on an open 
space, not far from the church, now called Phe 
ross,” and where the village cross once stood ; 
and this tradition is partly confirmed by the fact 
that the village street leading to “The Cross” is 
dignified to this day by the name of “ Market 
Street.” The market is said to have only been 
discontinued during the last century, and some of 
the old inhabitants relate that their parents well 
remembered the corn being brought to Beeston 
market on the backs of pack-horses. Indeed, there 
is such strong evidence to support the tradition, 
that it can hardly be doubted ; but the curious fact 
is, that the market is ignored in all gazetteers, and 
is not mentioned by Thoroton in his Antiquities of 
Nottinghamshire, nor does there seem to be any 
record of «a charter whereby the privilege of hold- 
ing this market was conferred upon any bygone 
lord of the manor. Perhaps some reader of “ N. 
& Q.” could state whether such a market could 
have been established without a charter, and, if so, 
whether the holding of such a market would have 
raised the village to the rank of a market town. 

I may add, as a curious fact, that a part of the 
village of Beeston has been known for at least 
three centuries, and actually so described in legal 
documents as “the city.” Can another instance 
of a part of a small country village being so desig- 
nated be found ? A. E. L. L. 


Dr. Sourn anp Dr. WaTerRLAND.—The cele- 
brated Dr. South, the most eloquent of preachers 
in his day, called on his old friend and fellow- 
collegian, Dr. Waterland, who pressed him to stay 
dinner. Mrs. Waterland, however, thought her 
arrangements disturbed, and refused to make any 
addition to the leg of mutton already provided, 
saying she would not be put out of her way, that 
she would not. The husband, provoked beyond 
all patience, declared that, if it were not for the 
stranger in the house, he would thrash her. Dr, 
South, who heard all this through a thin partition, 
called out, “Dear doctor, as we have been 
friends so long, I beseech you not to make a 
stranger of me on any occasion.”—The Recreative 
Review [by Douce], 1821. 

In justice to Mrs. Waterland, it must be ob- 
served she was not married to Dr. Waterland til] 
the year 1719, and Dr. South died in 1716. 

BIBLIOTHECAR, CHETIAM, 

“ FANGLED.”— 

** Be not as is our fangled world, a garment 
Nobler than that it covers.” 
Cymbeline, Act v. se. 4. 

This word fangled seems to have been a puzzle. 
Dyce in his glossary to Shakspeare, 1867, says :— 

‘‘Here fangled is, I apprehend, the same, or nearly 
the same, in meaning as new-fangled; but Malone (re- 
ferring to Johnson's ict.) explains it, ‘gaudy, vainly 
decorated’; and Nares (in his Gloss.), ‘ trifling.’”’ 
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Halliwell in his Dictionary gives trifling as the 
meaning. In the north of Ireland the word 
“ fangled” is still used in the sense of entangled or 
trammelled. I may give as a homely illustration 
of the use of the word, “the cow has got fangled 
in her tether,” 7.¢., she has entangled her legs in 
her tether. As to the word “new-fangled,” the 
dictionary-makers do not seem to have got at its 
derivation or its correct meaning. In Chambers’s 
Etymological Dictionary it is said to mean “fangled 
or made new ; marked by the affectation of novelty ; 
desiring new things.” The latter part of the word 
fangled is said to be “of uncertain derivation.” 
The meanings given by Johnson I do not think 
are satisfactory ; he does not seem to have been 
aware that the latter part of the word meant 
entangled. Shakspeare, in As You Like It, Act 
iv. sc. 2 (“ More new-fangled than an ape”), uses 
new-fangled in precisely the same sense in which 
I am accustomed to hearing it used here. An 
inquisitive and fickle creature like an ape would 
be new-fangled, i.¢., newly entangled with each 
object that was presented to it, till that object was 
thrown aside on the creature becoming new-fangled 
with something else. W. H. Parrerson. 

Belfast. 


“Exiza’s Bapes.”—When the late Mr. Stain- 
forth, some years ago, was forming his collection 
of the Female Poets, without regard to cost, he 
failed to procure a copy of Eliza’s Babes; or, the 
Virgin's Offering, 1652, although his hue and cry 
for the missing links of his series was circulated 
far and near ; the only copy, before and thereafter, 
remaining is still that in the British Museum, ap- 
parently unique. This I have seen, but it contains 
nothing to indicate the name of the authoress. Can 
any reader of “ N. & Q.” supply it? In 1656 there 
was published, by Thomas Maxey, a little book, 
entitled “ Honey on the Rod; or, a Comfortable 
Contemplation for one in Affliction. With Sun- 
dry Poems. By the Unworthiest of the Servants 
of the Lord Jesus Christ, Elizabeth Major.” This 
I was lucky enough to procure for my friend, at 
whose sale it fell back into my hands; and noting 
how closely the dates of the two approximate, I 
have been examining it with a view to laying the 
deserted Babes also at the door of Miss or Mrs. 
Major. They are both pious productions ; Honey 
on the Rod bearing the recommendation of Jos. 
Caryl, and containing some account of the authoress. 
In this she does not say that it was her first 
appearance in print, but observes :-— 

“ And now to you, O my friends, I present these poor 
undrest lines, being as they came into the world, I not 
finding any hand to help me to put it into a better dress 
than what it brought with it. For although I was not 
ambitious of a beautiful babe, yet I confess I would 
gladly have had it appear comely.” 

I have not compared the two books closely, but 
this reference to a beautiful babe of a book is, I 





think, highly suggestive, and would, in the eyes 
of certain authorities, have put them on the track 
of Elizabeth Major, had it been a case of maternal 
instead of literary desertion. A. G. 


Discovery oF A Kist In THE PARISH or 
Petynt, Cornwati.—In the Twenty-eighth Re- 
port of the Royal Institution of Cornwall is an 


exceedingly interesting account of the opening of 


three barrows in a field about a quarter of a mile 
south of Pelynt church, and close to the old road 
leading from Love to Fowey. These explorations 
were prosecuted in the month of November, 1845. 
attention having been drawn to the locality by the 
accidental discovery of sepulchral objects in the 
mounds. The design of the present note, however, 
is to place on record another “ find,” which was 
made in 1857, and, as I am credibly informed, 
never yet reported. It appears that in the course 
of ploughing a field belonging to a small estate 
called “Cold Wells,” which lies about 500 yards 
east of the “ Burrows” field, where the former 
discoveries were made, the share struck against 
a hard substance about a foot or two below the 
surface. Steps were immediately taken to remove 
the obstruction, by clearing away the earth, when 
it was found to consist of a stone at least 24 feet 
long, and nearly as wide, with a thickness of 10 
or 12 inches. It rested on four other stones, each 
about an inch and a half thick, the whole forming 
a sinall kist about a foot square. In this chamber 
was an urn of brown clay, standing with its mouth 
upwards. It was perfect when first disclosed, but 
fell to pieces immediately on being touched, though 
the finder, having been present at the barrow open- 
ings in the locality in 1845, was cognizant of its 
interest and value, and endeavoured to use the 
utmost care in attempting the removal of such 
a fragile object. The fragments, however, were 
not preserved, nor were further excavations made, 
but the cavity was immediately filled up, and the 
coverstone placed in an adjoining hedge. It may 
be added that the kist was perfectly dry, and had 
it been left undisturbed, the urn might have re- 
mained perfect for another thousand years or more. 

The neighbourhood of Pelynt has many points 
of interest, the hill camps and the earth-work 
called the “ Giants’ Hedge” being sufficient to 
draw the archeologist’s attention to the district, 
not to speak of the circle of monoliths at Duloe, 
one of the most perfect in Cornwall. 

E. H. W. Duykxry. 

A PaRra.iet.—Some of your readers delight in 
what they consider parallels. Here is a new one. 
Major Dugald Dalgetty says,—" I have been fain 
to draw my sword belt three bores tighter for very 
extenuation, lest hunger and heavy iron should 
make the gird slip.” Dr. Livingstone says,—‘* 1 
loop up my belt three holes to relieve a a" 
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A Funerat Btu or THE Reicn or QuEEN 

ANNE.— 

*« Mrs. Lois Thornbury, Tower Hill. 
“ December 16th, 1712. 

The funeral in Aldermanbury performed by the Society 
of Upholsterers at Exeter Change, paid August 17th, 
1713, total 18/. 1s. 34d.; deductions for wax-ends, 6d. 

Four silver candlesticks by the body, 12s. 

Twelve black sconces for stairs and passage. 

Nine wax tapers. 

Two porters at the door with gowns and staves. 

Sixteen flambesux. 

A silver salver. 

Three mourning coaches. 

One pair boy’s and one pair girl’s gloves. 

One pair man’s do. 

A Hearse and four horses, 2/.” 

Water THORNBURY. 


Queries. 


[We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. ] 


QvotaTions WANTED.— 
“Once to every man and nation comes the moment to 
decide 
In the strife of Truth with Falsehood, for the Good or 
Evil side. 





Then it is the brave man chooses, while the coward 
stands aside, 
Doubting in his abject spirit, till his Lord is crucified.” 
G. W. C. 
“No pent up Utica contracts our powers, 
For the whole boundless continent is ours.” 
W. W. M. 
Frankfort-on-the-Maine. 
“Twas noon, and Afric’s dazzling sun on high 
With fierce resplendence filled the unclouded sky.” 
Bar-Pornt. 
Philadelphia. 
The lines generally accredited to Richard Love- 
lace— 
** Yet this inconsistency is such 
As thou too shalt adore,” Xc., 
are quoted at the head of Chap. xxv. of Scott’s 
Talisman as Montrose’s lines. Whose are they 
really ? PRINCE. 
“ Far as the poles asunder.” 


O. W. 


Sir Henry Lee, oF QUARRENDON, NEAR 
AYLespury.—Where can I obtain any particulars 
respecting him? Was he married ; did he leave 
any legitimate issue ; and in what year did he die? 
This was the Sir Henry Lee of Elizabeth’s time, 
who lived in the great mansion at Quarrendon, 
now entirely destroyed, and is confounded by 
Sir Walter Scott with a second Sir H. Lee of 
Charles I. (vide Woodstock). Lee received a visit 
of two days from Queen Elizabeth, and afterwards 


lived to a great age in retirement at Lee’s Rest ; 
but was so pleased by a visit from James I. that 
he was induced to go again to Court, and died 
from exhaustion. Lee is said to have been buried 
in Quarrendon Chapel with his mistress, Ann 
Vavasour, daughter of Henry Vavasour ; but her 
remains were disentombed and turned out by 
order of the bishop of the diocese (what bishop, 
and when?!). Did she leave any issue of Sir 
Henry Lee’s ? Cotin Ciovt. 


Sr. Mary Repcwirr, Bristot.—Was the spire 
of this church originally truncated, like that of 
many Somersetshire churches, or has it been struck 
by lightning, or otherwise injured? I am induced 
to ask this question because I observed, in a 
periodical called the Mediwm and Daybreak, for 
January 1, 1875, a communication in verse from 
the spirit of Chatterton to Mr. Veitch, of Rolls 
Road, 8.E., wherein are these lines :— 

“ And wondrous ‘twas too how that temple’s state 

Might serve to image out my present fate : 

Where once a steeple pierced as though to heaven, 

Now vacancy told where the bolt had riven ; 

My hopes, that even more proudly did aspire, 

Were blasted, like that lightning-stricken spire.” 

It is noticeable that Chatterton’s style has not 
improved since his transfer to another sphere ; but 
I should like to learn whether his facts are correct. 
Mortimer CoLtiys. 
Knowl Hill, Berks. 





CREATION OF Kyicuts 1x 1603.—Where can I 
find a list of the upwards of 270 knights said to 
have been created by James I. in the first year of 
his reign ? LLALLAWG. 
“Le Court leete & Court | Baron collect per John 
Kit- | chin de Graies Inne un apprentice | in ley. Et 
les cases & matters neces- | saries pur Seneschals de ceux 
Courts | a fecier, & pur les Students de | les measons del 
Chauncerie, | On nouelment imprimee, & per le | Author 
mesme corrigee, ouesq; diuers | nouel additions, come 
Court de Marshal- | sey, Auncient demesne, court de 
Pipowders, | Effoines, Imparlance, View, Actions Con- 
tracts, Pleadings, Maintenance & | diuers auter matters, 
In edibus Richardi Totelli, | Anno a virgineo partu, | 
1592 | Primo Iulij. | Cum Priuilegio ad | imprimendum 
solum.” 

The foregoing is copied from the title-page of a 
curious old law book, written in an extraordinary 
mixture of French, English, and Latin, and con- 
taining laws and regulations touching a great 
variety of social matters. The volume is in vellum, 
small 4to., 64in. by 4}in., pp. 290, and index. 
Is the book well known, and what may be its 
value ? W. H. P. 


Loca WeEIGuTs AND MeasurEes.—Where can 
I find an account of these used aforetime in Eng- 
land? I do not, of course, mean the tables which 
are to be found in school books, but those provin- 
cial “uses” which one meets with constantly in 
old records, and not uncommonly in conversations 
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with the peasantry. I have a notion that some 
thirty or forty years ago there was a Parliamentary 
Blue Book published containing many curious facts 
on this subject, but I cannot ascertain its name or 
date. K. P. D. E. 


Loyerzttow.—In his poem The Two Angels 

he has the following beautiful lines :— 
“ Their attitude and aspect were the same, 
Alike their features, and their robes of white ; 

And one was crowned with Amaranth, as with flame, 

And one with Asphodels, like flakes of light.” 

It is well known that “ Amaranth” is the flower 
of Death; the French call it “ Immortelle,” and 
make wreaths with it for their dead. The “ As- 

hodel ” is not so well known as the type of Life. 
hat myth or legend crowns the Angel of Life 
with this flower ? A. D. H. 


Poutten Suiiiuixc Toxey.—I have in my 
possession a silver shilling token, which I am 
assured has been issued by a tradesman living 
in one of the Lancashire Poultons. As I have my 
doubts about this, any information respecting it, or 
opinion thereon, will greatly oblige me. It reads: 
Obv.— “ Poulten Token, value one shilling”; 
Rev.—“ One pound note for 20 Tokens, payable 
at R. D. Halls.” J. 8. Doxey. 

Burnley. 


“ Brovucuam,” pronounced as a disyllable, I 
thought, had always been a vulgarism, at least 
since the fame of its great owner was established. 
But I find some authority for it as late as 1830, in 
the following epigram, attributed to Bentham 
(Works, xi. 50): 

“© Brougham! a strange mystery you are! 
Nil fuit unquam sibi tam dispar : 
So foolish and so wise ! so great, so small !— 
Everything now—to-morrow nought at all.” 

Can any of your elder readers throw further 
light on it? LYTTELTON. 


Sie Buste Harwoop.—Information is required 
as to the family and lineage, and also as to the 
armorial bearings, of Sir Busie Harwood, Knt., 
M.D., F.R.S., F.S.A., &c., Vice-Master of Downing 
College, Cambridge, who died November the 10th, 
1814. From a biographical notice in the Gentle- 
man’s Magazine, it appears that he was the second 
son of —— Harwood, Esq., of Newmarket, and 
that he had two brothers, the elder of whom held 
some official appointment in India, and the younger 
was a merchant at Lynn. Beyond this no genea- 
logical information is given, and some further 

rticulars.are much desired. Sir Busie is said to 

ve married, at St. Botolph’s Church, Cambridge, 

in July, 1798, the only daughter of the Rev. Sir 

John Peshall, Bart., of Oxford, but he had no 

issue. Who was the Rev. Sir John Peshall, Bart. ? 

I do not find his name in the Ertinct Baronetage. 
A. E. L, L. 





Captain WitiiAM Barus, 51st Reciment.— 
He was a very distinguished amateur engraver, 
but I am not aware that any of his works were 
ever published. Are they scarce? Is anything 
known about him? He appears to have died in 
1810. C. C. 

[Consult “ N. & Q.” 1" 8. xii. 186, 393.] 


“ EYE HATH NOT SEEN,” &c.—Let me draw the 
attention of your readers to the very curious and 
interesting little work published by Simon Ockley 
(London, 1708 or 1711, 8vo.), with the title— 

**The Improvement of Human Reason, exhibited in 
the Life of Hai Ebn Yokdhan. Written in Arabick above 
500 years ago, by Abn Jaafar Ebn Tophail.” 

At p. 123 we find the words,— 

“ He witnessed that which neither eye hath seen, noi 
ear heard ; nor hath it ever entered into the heart of ma 
to conceive.” 

And again at p. 132,— 

“He saw in every one of these essences such bcauty, 
splendour, pleasure, and joy, as eye hath not seen, nor ear 
heard, nor hath it entered into the heart of man to conceive.” 

As the author was not a Christian, I should be 
glad if any of your readers could tell me where he 
found these words. (1) Did he take them from 
St. Paul (1 Cor. ii. 9); or (2) from some one who 
had quoted them from St. Paul; or (3) did both 
he and St. Paul take them from some older writer ! 
In the Arabic edition (Oxon., 1700) the words 
occur at pp. 157, 166. W. A. G. 

Hastings. 


“W” as a Sicn or THE Cross.—Will some 
learned reader of “ N. & Q.” explain the origin of 
the letter W (sic) or VV signifying the Cross, or 
say in what work an explanation may be found? 
Hittorpius, De Divinis Officiis, edit. 1610, col. 1209, 
speaking of the Canon of the Mass, cays: “ Ideo 
per literam W incipit quia hee formam crucis 
exprimit.” H. T. E. 


Cuartton Kiynos, GLoucesTEeRsHIRE.—Can you 
refer me to any separate articles, in magazines or 
elsewhere, on the parish and parish church of 
Charlton Kings, near Cheltenham? The church is 
a large and very old structure, with a good peal of 
bells, and the registers date from the year 1538. 
I am aware of what has been given upon the 
subject by Atkins, Rudder, and such like writers. 

ABHBA. 


“ Mis . Srvat . Hes.”—I have an old sword- 
blade, on one side of which is engraved in bad 
Spanish, or Spanish Italian, the words, “EL. 
SANTISSIMO . CRUCIFICIO,” with a representation of 
the Crucifixion ; and on the other, the words, “ MIN. 
SINAL. HES.” What is the meaning of these last 
words ? R. R. 


Varta.—Was the design of trefoil used by the 
Saxon kings in decoration upon their Robes of 
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State, as stated by the author of Harold? Why 

does a print, after Gérard’s picture, represent “ Be- 

lisarius” with a child in his arms, bitten by a 

serpent, dead ? GrorcIna. 
Abberly Hall, Worcestershire. 


Jippons is a word of frequent occurrence among 
the working classes in the spring of the year, and 
applied by them to young onions thinned out of 
the growing bed, and a favourite salad. Is it used 
elsewhere? Halliwell has “gibbol, the sprout of 
an onion. 


(“Marchande d’ognons se connoit en ciboule.”—La 
Marchande de Goujons.] 


“Tue InsoLence or Orrice.”—Is this phrase 
older than Shakspeare’s time, and was it not also 
used by Burke in one of his orations ? 

M. H. B. 


New York. 


FotsAMBE Famity.—Do the members of this 
family trace their descent from any king of Eng- 
land through their ancestors’ marriage with mem- 
bers of the families of Furnivall, Darley, Ireland, 
Loudham, Ashton, Vernon, or Leake ? 

we HF 


Novumea.—In what gazetteer or other book can 
I find a description ? F. R. §. 


Joun Fawcett is author of Castle Raymond; 
or, St. Mary's Well, a melo-drama, in three acts, 
1837, Bishopwearmouth, printed by J. H. Dixon. 
The play is dedicated to T. Thompson, Esq. Can 
you give me any information regarding the author ? 


Has he published other works ? R. Ineuis. 





Replies. 


“COWTCHERS”: “PORTESSES”: “ PRIMERS.” 
(5 S. ii. 368.) 

These are the names of some of the early service 
books, and the fullest information about them will 
be found in the Dissertations prefixed by Mr. 
Maskell to his Monumenta Ritualia Ecclesie An- 
glicane, London, 1846, in 3 vols. 8vo. In the 
“ Dissertation on Service Books” (vol. i. p. lxxxvii) 
he writes :— ; 

“Here, as I am upon the size of the Breviary, seems 
to be the proper place to speak of the ‘ Portiforium,’ 
with its various English names of Porteau, Portuary, 
Portuis, Portuasse, Porthoos, and Portfory......Du Cange 
says, ‘ Vocis etymon ab eo quod foras facile portari possit 
accersendum opinor’ (in v. ‘Portiforium’). Here Efully 
agree with this very learned writer, and that the word, 
as time went on, was changed from its original significa- 
tion, until it came to be nothing more or less than a 
synonym of Breviary. Portiforium appears to have 
been adopted enly in England ; at least, in the Catalogue 
of Breviaries given by Zaccaria (Bibl. Ritualis, tom. i. p- 
121—134) no such title is quoted of any foreign use. 
The authorities also of Du Cange are ali English; his 


first, Ingulphus, is remarkable, as it shows that as soon 
as the name of Breviary is to be found abroad, so early 
also is the title Portiforium at home. (Ingulphus, Abbot 
of Croyland, was born A.p. 1030, and died in 1109). As 
a late authority, let me quote the instance of the unfor- 
tunate Queen Mary of Scotland, who immediately before 
she was barbarously murdered, whilst the Dean of Peter- 
borough gave the sanction of his presence, and was 
offering up some long extempore prayer which he 
thought suited to such an opportunity, ‘ performed her 
own private devotions, out of her own Portuary, some- 
times in the Latin, and sometimes in the English tongue’ 
(Gunton, Hist. of Peterborough, p. 76). The book is 
often spoken of in works of the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries, is not an unfrequent item in monastic inven- 
tories, and forms a special gift in many ancient wills. 
I think it worth mentioning that in the complete list of 
service books, once belonging to the Royal Chapel at 
Windsor, the word Breviarum does not occur, but Porti- 
Sorium five times ; among which is ‘item unum magnum 
portiphorium in duobus voluminibus’ (Dugdale, Monasti- 


con, vol. vi. p. 13 

Again, in the same Dissertation, p. cxxx, he 
writes :— 

“ The ‘Diurnale’ contained, says Zaccaria, all the day- 
hours except matins...... This is the book which is called 
the ‘Journalle’ in the Statute 3rd and 4th Edw. VL, 
cap.x. In the same statute the ‘ Coucher ’ immediately 
precedes, which I+have no doubt corresponded to the 
modern ‘ Vesperale,’ or vespers-book of the Roman 
Church.” 


In the second volume there is a “ Dissertation 
on the Prymer,” occupying sixty pages, from 


“Tt (the word Prymer) is a word wry English, 
as connected with the English version of the Hore, and 
occasional devotions, the Litany, the Dirge, &c., and by 
means of a most valuable series of documents, viz., an- 
cient wills, we can trace it upwards to the date assigned 
to my manuscript Prymer, viz., about 1410. The earliest 
of these is 1391, when Margaret, Countess of Devon, 
leaves “two Prymers” to her daughter. To these 
shall add the testimony of Piers Ploughman, an author 
who lived before 1365, and I think there will remain no 
doubt that the title Prymer was in common use, and its 
meaning well ascertained, certainly before the middle of 
the fourteenth century. He says:— 
‘ The lomes that ich labour with, and lyflode deserve 
Ys pater noster and my prymer.’ 
(Vol. ii. p. 514, col. 2, ed. Wright ; from 
Whitaker’s Text, not in E. E. T. Ed.) 

It is highly probable that the word was originally derived 
from some smal! manuals, which were spread among the 
people, of the first and chief lessons of religious belief 
and practice. These may have been so called, not only 
because they were the lessons of children, but equally 
necessary for all men to learn. And the Prymer in its 
first state may have been well known, in the early days 
even of the Anglo-Saxons, under that or some similar 
name, as containing the Creed and the Paternoster.” 
He then proves that it was always the duty of 
priests in the English Church to teach their people 
the rudiments of the faith in the vulgar tongue, 
and to provide books fitted for that purpose :— 
“Springing, therefore, from such early manuals of 
things necessary for all men to know and to do, the 
Prymer passed on from age to age, gradually collectin 
now an office and then a prayer, until at last it arri 
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at the state in which, with little further alteration, it 
remained during the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, 
always a known book authorized and distributed by the 
English Church ” (p. xlix). 

The original editions of these and other service 
books are both very rare and command high prices, 
but those interested may, at small cost, provide 
themselves with The Primer, edited by the Rev. 
Gerard Moultrie, and published by Masters in 
1864, in 16mo., or with “ The Three Primers, put 
forth in the Reign of Henry VIII.,” printed at the 
University Press, Oxford, in 1834, in 8vo, with a 
long Preface by Dr. Burton. There have been 
probably other reprints. In the List of Printed 
Service Books, according to the Ancient Uses of the 
Anglican Church, printed privately in 1850, by 
Mr. F. H. Dickinson, nearly 190 copies of the 
Prymer are indicated, with dates ranging from 
1527 to 1684. As he makes no mention of a Porti- 
forium, he has no doubt included these under 
Breviaries. No “Coucher” is referred to, and 
only one “ Diurnale” of the use of Sarum, printed 
at Paris in 1512 by Byrkman, sold in London, and 
now in Lambeth Library. This use of “ Coucher” 
as a vesper-book must be distinguished from the 
other meaning of the word as “ the Register-Book 
of a Corporation or Religious House” (Bailey), 
such as the “Coucher” Book of the Abbey of 
Whalley, printed by the Chetham Society in four 
volumes. The editor of that work, W. A. Hutton, 
Esq., in a note (Introduction, p. iii), says that 
“the word ‘Coucher’ is of uncertain derivation, 
and refers to its mention among religious books 
in the statute of Edward VI., and that probably 
the derivation may be found in the term coucher 
par écrit.” May it be from the old French colcier, 
colchier, couchier, to couch, collocare, see Strat- 
mann in v., and Promptorium Parvulorum, p. 96, 
“ Cowchyn or leyne thinges togedyr, Colloco”; 
that is, the book in which the acts, &c., are laid 
together, much as “ ledger” is said by Bailey to 
be from “ legere, to gather.” 

“ Portess” is given by Bailey as a Prayer-Book, 
or Pocket-Book of Devotion, with a reference to 
Spenser. It is found under the form “ Poortos,” 
booke ; Portiforium, Breviarium, in the Prompt. 
Parvul. In Chaucer, Shipman’s Tale (2,643, ed. 
Urry), as “ Porthose” ; and in Camden’s Remains, 
p- 358, ed. 1674, as “ Portass,” in a passage quoted 
y Johnson. W. E. Bucxtey. 


P.S. The passage from Spenser, referred to by 


Bailey and Johnson for the use of “ portesse,” is 
book i. canto iv. 19 :— 


“ And in his hand his portesse still he bare,” 


on which Upton annotates: “His portesse, 
Breviary. Harrington translates Ariosto, bk. 
xxvii. 37, ‘i breviali,’ the portesses. Chaucer, in 
his Shipman’s Tale, 2,639, ‘On my porthose I 
makin an othe,’ i.¢. the breviary or prayer-book; 





so named from porter and hose, because carried 
about with them in their pockets or hose.” 


These words indicate service-Dooks used in the 
Medieval Church. The Churchwardens of St. 
Martin’s Church, Leicester, say in 1553-4 :— 

“TItm. p* to S* Will. Barrows for a salter, a pcess- 
yoner., a manuell, and a cowcher, vjs. viijd.” 

In a number of miscellaneous manuscripts on 
vellum, of the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, 
bound together in one volume, and preserved in 
the Town Library, Guildhall, Leicester, is a curious 
list of Latin terms used in the service of the 
Church, with equivalent English words. From 
this list I quote the following names of books, &ec.: 


“Missale . .. a mes bok, 
Ordinale . Ordinari bok. 
Gradale . . . . a Gradalle. 
p’secionale . . . presecdnal bok, 
yorteform. . . . a portos. 
egédarm. . . . a legent. 
martilogm. . . . a martilig. 
Caladm. . . . . acalonder.” 


That is, a Mass-book; an Ordinale, or Book of 
Rules (the “ Pye” of our Prayer-Book) ; a Grayle, 
or Graduale, containing portions of Psalms sang 
between the reading of the Epistle and Gospel ; a 
Processional, containing the Litanies, &c., used in 
processions ; a Postos, or Breviary ; a Legendarium, 
or Book of Legends; a Martyrology; and a 
Calendar. In addition to these, other books were 
used, such as the Collectarium, or Collect Book ; 
the Homilarium, containing short addresses or 
homilies, &c. Tuomas Norru. 
The Bank, Leicester. 


Portesses, Portuises, Portiforia. Breviaries are 
the books intended. In the Chetham Library, 
Manchester, is preserved the Pars distivalis of— 

“ Portiforium secundii usii Sari noviter impressii et a 
plurimis purgatum mendis. In quo nomen Romani 
pontifici (papam) ascriptii omittitur uno cum aliis que 
christianissimo nostri Regis instituto repugnant. Ex- 
cussum Londini, per Richardum Grafton et Edwardum, 
Whitchurch, 1544.” 

The word “papam,” supplied above, is most 
effectually erased in the original title-page. 

See Annotated Book of Common Prayer, p. xix. 
The monk in Chaucer’s Shipmannes Tale (1. 13,061) 
declares he will not betray the wife’s confidence :— 

“ For on my Portos here I make an oth.” 
As to Prymers. See Annotated Book of Common 
Prayer, p. xxiv. See also Maskell’s Monumenta 
Ritualia, vol. ii. A late Prymer, 1559, is re- 
printed by the Parker Society in Private Prayers 
put forth by Authority during the Reign of Queen 
Elizabeth. Jouyson Baly. 
Pallion Vicarage. 


The meaning of these words may be explained 
thus :— 
Cowtcher or Coucher is used for the general 
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book, wherein a corporation, &c., register their 
particular acts. 

Portess, Portuas, Portoos, Porteos, Porthose, 
are different ways of spelling the same word. It 
is the book we now call a Breviary. 

Primer. For an account of this word and the 
three Primers put forth in the reign of Henry VIIL, 
viz., 1. A Goodly Prymer, 1535; 2. The Manuel 
of Prayers, or the Prymer in English, 1539; 3. 
King Henry's Primer, 1545; together with a 
reprint “at London within the precinct of the 
late dissolued house of the Graye Friers by Richard 
Grafton, Printer to the Princes grace, the xvii day 
of August, the yeare of our lorde mpxtvr.” W. 8S. 
may consult the learned work of Edward Burton, 
D.D. (Oxford, 1834), in which he shows the re- 
print of 1546 to be identical with that of 1545, 
with the exception of the calendar, which neces- 
sarily begins with the year of its appearance, 1546. 

> y " 
Je ae ate 
Trinity College, Dublin. 


Tuomas A Kemps on Pinermaces (5" §. ii. 
446.)—Your correspondent P. P., for the purpose 
of showing that so truly eminent and pious a 
Catholic as the author of The Imitation of Christ 
had little respect for pilgrims, quotes the following 
as the precise words to be found in Book I. 
ch. xxiii. of his work :— 

“ Few spirits are made better by the pain and languor 
of sickness, as few great Pilgrims become eminent 
Saints.” 

There is a dispute amongst the learned as to 
who was the author of The Imitation, but it has 
always been admitted that it was originally written 
in Latin. Why then did not P. P. quote “this 
truly holy man’s opinions” in the language which 
he had himself made use of, and not in a language 
of which “this truly holy man” was completely 
ignorant ! 

Here are the precise words to be found in The 
Imitation :— 

“ Pauci ex infirmitate meliorantur: sic et qui multum 
peregrinantur, raro sanctificantur ” (Lib. I. c. xxiii. § 4). 

This sentence is thus translated into English by 
the Roman Catholic Bishop Challoner :— 

“Few are improved by sickness, so they also that 
travel much abroad seldom become holy.” 

I leave your readers to decide which is the 
closer and truer translation of the words “ qui 
multum peregrinantur”—P. P.’s version of “ few 
great Pilgrims,” or Bishop Challoner’s “ they that 
travel abroad much.” 

In German the same words will be found thus 
translated :— 

“Wenige werden durch Krankheit besser, wie auch, 
die viel wallfahrten, selten heiliger werden.” 

In Spanish the translation is in these words :— 

“ Pocos se enmiendan con la enfermedad; y los que 
andan en muchas peregrinaciones tarde son santificados.” 








I might quote other languages to show their 
correspondence with Bishop Challoner’s transla- 
tion, whilst I cannot find one to sanction P. P.’s 
“few great Pilgrims.” 

Had the author of The Imitation a bad opinion 
of those who conformed to what we Roman 
Catholics consider as a pious practice—that of 
“pilgrimages”? Did he think, as P. P. makes 
him say he did, that “ few great Pilgrims become 
eminent Saints”? If so, how comes it that the 
author of The Imitation, in the very chapter 
referred to by P. P., makes use of these words (I 
give the original, with Bishop Challoner’s transla- 
tion) ?— 

“Serva te tanquam peregrinum et hospitem super 
terram, ad quem nihil spectat de mundi negotiis” (Lib. I. 
c. xxiii. § 9). 

** Keep thyself as a pilgrim and a stranger upon earth, 
to whom the affairs of this world do not in the least 
belong.” 

If P. P. feels a pleasure in publishing what he 
fancies may be displeasing to Roman Catholics, he 
can find hundreds of newspapers eager to give 
circulation to his effusions ; but let him refrain 
from one place—let him not intrude upon what all 
scholars should respect as “neutral ground ”—the 
columns of “N. & Q.” There, in accordance with 
the original design, it will, I hope, for many a year 
to come be as « sanctuary to literary men of all 
creeds and shades of opinion, where they may 
meet in friendly association, as ready to serve as 
they would be unwilling to insult one another. 
Thus I hope it will continue, unless there should 
prevail that modern P. P. notion of “ liberality,” 
which may be compared to the “ hospitality ” of 
the old Anglo-Irish borough of Bandon, as ex- 
pressed upon its town-gates :— 

“ Enter Turk, Jew, or Atheist, 
All are welcome here—except a Papist.” 
Wma. B. MacCase. 

Booterstown Avenue, Co. Dublin. 


What is A Pounp? (5™ §. ii. 248, 333, 435, 
470.) —“ N. & Q.” of December 12th did not reach 
me in due course as I was absent from home, and 
have been busily engaged since. Both my critics 
object to my statement as to Sir Robert Peel’s 
knowledge of the currency or bank question ; but 
I thought it was generally known that Sir Robert 
Peel had stated, when passing the Act, that he did 
not understand the question, and had adopted the 
dictaof Mr. Jones Lloyd, afterwards Lord Overstone, 
who represented the banking interest. The effect 
of the Bank Act has been, in times of panic, to 
hand over the property of the traders, who may 
be styled the active capitalists, to the bankers, 
who represent the passive capitalists. Mr. Moy 


Tuomas says that Sir Robert Peel challenged the 
Birmingham School by saying, “ If the words ‘Five 
Pounds’ on a bank note are not to mean five sove- 
? ” 


reigns, what do they mean But was it not 
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rather an Hibernian way of answering a question 
to ask another? Sir Robert Peel did not attempt 
to answer it, but he must have known that “ Five 
Pounds” on a Bank of England note do not mean 
five sovereigns, for this reason: the Bank of Eng- 
land has lent a large portion of its capital—I write 
from memory, and think it is nearly thirteen mil- 
lions sterling—to the State, and holds Government 
stock in lieu thereof ; but it is expressly interdicted 
from selling that stock while it issues notes repre- 
senting that stock, payable on demand. Any one 
who looks at the bank accounts must recognize 
the fact that “ Five Pounds” on a bank note does 
not mean five sovereigns ; and in one of the panics 
the gold in the Bank was reduced to two millions, 
while the notes afloat were sixteen millions ; there- 
fore each “ Five Pounds” on a bank note repre- 
sented only twelve shillings and sixpence in gold. 
To make the five pounds mean five sovereigns it 
would be necessary to raise a loan and repay the 
Bank, or to repeal the proviso that the Bank shall 
not sell its stock. In that case the State may say 
to the Bank, “ You must be prepared at all times 
to give five sovereigrs for your five-pound notes.” 
The State and the Bank are parties to the issue 
of “ promises to pay on demand,” when they know 
such promises cannot be met, and the result is, as 
might be expected from such an objectionable 
practice, confusion and panic. Mr. Picron says, 
“If I owed Mr. Fisuer a pound, I fancy he would 
find no difficulty in accepting a sovereign in pay- 
ment” ; but he states that silver is a legal tender 
for sums under forty shillings, and if he owed me 
a pound he might give me twenty shillings in 
silver, which he states are intrinsically worth only 
18s. 94d. ; and even if I took the sovereign from 
him and purchased some things worth less than a 
sovereiga, I must take the change in silver, which 
he admits is of lesser value. Therefore, I think, 
on his own showing, “a sovereign ” does not mean 
“a pound,” because in all the minor interchanges 
of life it means its exchangeable value in silver 
and copper, the former being 18s. 94d., and the 
latter about 5s. 

I admit that it was unwise to write on such a 
subject from memory ; but my stating the price of 
gold at 3. 17s. 6d. instead of 31. 17s. 9d. and saying 
1846 for 1844, are errors of a trivial character, and 
are not calculated to mislead any one. Mr. Picton 
says, “the Bank of England is compelled to pur- 
chase all gold tendered to it at the rate of 
31. 178. 9d. per ounce,” but what does it pay in 
exchange !—either its own notes, which, according 
to Mr. Moy Tuomas, mean so many sovereigns, or 
in gold itself. Thus, gold is the measure of gold. 
Mr. Picrow says he is completely “ stumped out ” 
by my saying “to fix the price of gold at 
3t. 17s. 6d. (9d.) per ounce, and then say a pound 
is an aliquot part of an ounce is reasoning in a 
circle.” If he went into a shop to purchase a 





pound of sugar, and was told that its price was 
a portion of the value of 34lb., he would be placed 
in the same position in which the inquirer “ What’s 
a Pound?” is placed with regard to gold. 

Gold costs the food and labour expended in its 
production, and its intrinsic value depends upon 
the supply. The average yield of the gold-fields is 
about an ounce per man, and when, as seems pro- 
bable, that quantity will not repay the labour 
expended, it will be turned to another channel, the 
supply will lessen, and the value increase, or a 
new statesman of the Sir Robert Peel school 
may arbitrarily fix upon it a different value. 
M. Michelet has shown that previous to the dis- 
covery of gold in California and Australia the 
production hardly sufficed to meet the demand ; 
and that the increased supply of gold would lessen 
its value. This is shown by the advance that has 
taken place in the price of almost all commodities, 
which is really the fall in the value of gold. Five 
sovereigns will not now purchase more of the 
necessaries of life than used to be got for three or 
three and a half sovereigns. The man whose 
income was derived from rents of land or annuities 
from the State, and receives a sovereign for each 
pound he used to get, finds that he cannot procure 
in exchange the same amount of commodities he 
received in 1844. The Consolidated Debt, though 
nominally the same number of pounds, is practically 
diminished by nearly one-fourth. Wages have 
advanced because gold has gone down; and the 
pound of 1844 is a very different thing from the 
pound of 1874, and part of the difference may be 
attributed to the mistaken views of Sir Robert 
Peel. I think I have a right to express my opinion 
with regard to the policy of that statesman, and 
nothing alleged by either of my critics has altered 
my opinion, “that Sir Robert Peel appears not to 
have understood his own question, What’s a pound? 
or the currency one ; and the law of 1844 has been 
the fertile source of commercial panic.” And I 
may add that he has made even a greater mistake 
in placing the farmers of this country, who are 
expected to maintain their land in a state of 
fertility, in competition with the farmers of other 
countries, who produce grain by “ running out,” or 
impoverishing their soil. JosePH FIsHeER. 

Waterford. 


Tue Surname Baryes (4% S. xii. 496; 5® S. 
i. 56, 97; ii. 176.)—I have for some time been out 
of the way of “ N. &Q.,” or T. H. should not have 
waited so long foran answer. He attributes to me 
knowledge which I do not possess, for I never 
heard before of this “ too conspicuous and notorious 
family” of Barnes of Middlesex, whose genealogy 
has so mysteriously disappeared out of heraldic 
records. Their estates, treasons, and fellow-con- 


spirators are wholly unknown to me ; but if their 
position was so conspicuous, their estates so con- 
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siderable, and their treason so notorious, it will be 
easy to recover the outline of their history, rovided 
that I get on the right track. I trust, therefore, 
that T. H. will enlighten my ignorance by in- 
structing me what manors they possessed before 
their forfeiture, and what were the conspiracies in 
which they took a leading part. The old maxim, 
“ De non apparentibus et non existentibus eadem 
est ratio,” is especially true in genealogy ; and I 
cannot deny a lurking suspicion, that the glory of 
the House of Barnes is as purely a flourish of 
rhetoric as the manner of its downfall is now 
confessed to be. TEWARS. 


Literary Foourne (5 §. iii. 26.)—The jeu- 
esprit of Dr. Brewer calls to mind a few others 
of a similar description, which may, perhaps, 
amuse your readers at this festive season. The 
first was well known in its day, but has almost 
been forgotten. From its character, I should have 
been disposed to ascribe it to Father Prout or 
Thackeray, but I cannot find it in the collected 
works of either.— 

“TonIs AD RESTO MARE. 
“© Mare ceva si forme; 
Forme ure tonitru ; 
Iambicum as amandum 
Olet Hymen promptu ; 
Mihi is vetas an ne se, 
As humano erebi; 
Olet mecum marito te 
Or eta beta pi. 


Alas, plano more meretrix 
Mi ardor vel uno ; 
Inferiam ure artis base, 
Tolerat me urebo. 
Ah me ve ara silicet 
Vi laudu vimin thus? 
Hiatu as arandum sex— 
Illue Ionicus. 


Heu sed heu vix en imago, 
My missis mare sta ; 
O cantu redit in mihi 
Hibernas arida? 
A veri vafer heri si, 
Mihi resolves indu : 
Totius olet Hymen cum— 
Accepta tonitru.” 
The following are from the whimsical repertory of 
Dean Swift, who took pleasure in oddities of this 
kind :— 
“ Die. 
“ Dic, heris agro at, an da quarto fine ale, 
Fora ringat ure nos, an da stringat ure tale. ’ 
“ Mott. 
* Mollis abuti 
Has an acuti, 
No lasso finis, 
Molli divinis.” 
“To My Mistress. 
“O mi de armis tres 
Imi na dis tres. 
Cantu disco ver 
Meas alo ver.” 





“ A Love Song. 

“ Apud in is almi de ai re 
Mimis tres I ne ver re qui re 
Alo veri findit a gestis, 

His miseri ne ver at restis.”’ 

Tt will be seen at a glance that there is a differ- 
ence in these trifles from that of Dr. Brewer. 
His “Japetic Ode” is literal, i.¢., it is orthogra- 
phic, and unfolds its interpretation to the eye, 
whilst those given above are phonetic, and are 
only interpreted by the sound. 

The doctor’s learned notes are a specimen of 
what Sir Andrew Aguecheek calls “ very gracious 
fooling.” J. A. Picron. 

Sandyknowe, Wavertree. 


Kixe Steruen (5 §. ii. 368.)—That Stephen 
was buried Faversham is certain, and that he 
died at Canterbury is a fact which admits of but 
little doubt. As to the desecration of his remains, 
at the dissolution of the Abbey, we have not 
evidence sufficient to enable us to pronounce 
decidedly, although Rapin, Collier, and Lingard 
seem to speak of it as an acknowledged fact. 

In a grant of Henry II. to the Abbey of Faver- 
sham, we read :— 

“ Abbatiam ipsam de Faversham, quam rex Stephanus 
fundavit . .. . ubi requiescunt cognati mei, videlicet rex 
Stephanus, et Matilda regina uxor ejus, et Eustacius filius 
eorum. 

“The Abbey of Faversham, which King Stephen 


founded. ... where repose my relatives, namely ing 
Stephen and Queen Matilda, his wife, with their son 
Eustace.”— Monast., vol. i. 687, fol. 1682. 


Matthew of Meaeiete noni oS 

“Eodem tempore (1154) rex Anglorum Stephanus, 
miles egregius, et mente piissimus, 8. Kal. Novembrium, 
diem clausit extremum. Cujus corpus in Monasterio 
Feversham, quod ipse 4 fundamentis, construxerat, tra- 
ditur veneranter sepulturx.”—P. 246, fol. 1601. 

“In the same year (1154) Stephen, King of England, 
an illustrious warrior and most pious prince, departed 
this life October 25th. His body was reverently interred 
in the Monastery of Faversham, of which he was the 
sole and original founder.” 

As to the desecration of his remains, Rapin says, 
on the authority of Sandford, and is followed by 
Lingard :— 

“ And there he lay till the suppression of the abbies, 
when so small a gain as the leaden coffin, wherein his 
body was bak it was taken up and thrown into the 

next water i. 210, fol. 1732. 

I have never met with any mention of Boulogne 
and Dover as the places where his death occurred, 
and, therefore, I presume there is not “ any ground 
for believing the embalmed body, lately discovered 
in an old sea-chest under the porch of St. Mary's 
Church in that town, to be his.” 

All our best historians say he died at Canter- 
bury, where he had gone to meet the Earl of 
Flanders.—Gervas, p. 1374 ; mone hee Me p- a 
quoted by Rapin. Emon M.A. 
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According to the contemporary entry in the 
Anglo-Saxon Chronicle, this king was buried at 
“ Fauresfeld” (which Mr. Thorpe interprets as 
Faversham), the monastery he had founded. See 
the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle, Rolls edition, vol. i 
p. 385, vol. ii. p. 235. F. McP. 


The facts of Stephen’s death at Dover, and 
burial at Faversham, seem hardly open to question. 
Henry of Huntingdon states expressly that the 
king died at Dover eight days before the Feast of 
** All Saints,” and was interred at Faversham near 
his wife and son. Unfortunately, the Gesta Ste- 
phant do not come down to the period of the 
king’s death. W. A. S. 

Newark. 

There seems to be no reason to doubt that King 
Stephen was buried at Faversham. See Matthae 
Paris, Historia Major, ed. 1640, p. 92 ; Polydori 
Vergilii, Anglic. Hist., ed. 1546, p. 209; Cap- 
grave’s Chronicle, 137; Willelmi Rishanger, 
Chronica, 427 ; Rogeri de Houedene, Chronica, i. 
213; Eulogium Historiarum, iii. 67 ; Monasticon 
Anglicanum, iv. 569. EpwAarRD PEacock, 

Bottesford Manor, Brigg. 


Arms or THE Deanertes: Bristor (5* §. iii. 
44.)—Mr. Mackenzie Watcort assigns to the 
deanery of Bristol the arms—Arg., a saltire between 
three fleurs-de-lis, and in chief a wool-comb, upon 
the authority of (Add. MSS. Brit. Mus. 6331). I 
do not remember having examined this MS., but 
I am quite sure that the bearing styled “a wool- 
comb” is in reality a portcullis. The arms, with 
this alteration, are sculptured upon the modern, 
and as many think misplaced, screen which sepa- 
rates the transept from the part of the church (I 
can scarcely call it “choir”) now used for divine 
service. They also appear in the spandril above 
the north door leading into the Elder Lady Chapel, 
impaled with the arms of the abbey, which were 
identical with those of the present see of Bristol. 
(See my paper on “ The Heraldry of Bristol Cathe- 
dral,” printed in the Herald and Genealogist, vol. 
iv., and since published separately.) The arms 
thus impaled I always understood to be those of 
Abbot Somerset, who ruled the monastery from 
1526-1530 (“N. & Q.,” 3° S. xi. 153). I do 
not think the one tincture which alone appears in 
Mr. Watcort’s blazon is correct ; for before the 
“restoration” the same arms were carved and 
painted on the doors leading from the south aisle 
to the choir by the side of the throne; and these 
were thus blazoned : az., a saltire arg., between a 
porteullis in chief and three fleurs-de-lis, or, in 
flanks and base. 

There is about these arms so strong a Lantas- 
trian, or Beaufort, savour, that I conjectured 
Abbot Somerset might have been of illegitimate 
Beaufort descent, but this I have not been able 
certainly to discover. The arms of the Deanery 





may have been derived from those of Abbot 
Somerset. The impaled coat which I have de- 
scribed as appearing above the doorway which 
leads from the College Green into the Elder Lady 
Chapel, is a part of ‘Abbot Somerset’s own work, 
and is, therefore, of a date anterior to the dissolu- 
tion of the monastery, and the foundation of the 
deanery. Jonny Woopwarp. 
Montrose, N.B. 


Tue CHance From Tuirp To First Person 
In Lerrer-Writine (5™ §. ii. 439.)—In your 
notices to correspondents you quote classical autho- 
rity for the change of person in a note. Thucydides 
supplies another, 1. 128: _ 

“Tlavoavias 6 iyepov tis Lrdprys Tovade 
TE Got xapiver sar BovAopevos aroreuret Sopi 
éAwv, Kal yvopyy TOLOUMAL, ra kat cot doxei, 
Sv ryarepa TE TV ov yhpae Kat vot Lrdpryy 
Te kai THV GAAnY “EAAdSa é broxeiplov Tomorat, 
Henry H. Grsps. 
St. Dunstan’s, Regent’s Park. 


Tue Divistoy or Scortanp nto Sarees (58 

ii. 448.)—Mr. Hill Burton (History of Scotland, 
vol. ii., 1867, p. 129), in treating of the period 
embraced between the years 1000 and 1290, states 
as follows: “In Scotland the counties, as they 
exist, became gradually marked off or articulated.” 
Renfrew, however, was not disjoined from Lanark- 
shire till 1406, in which year it was erected into a 
distinct county. J. MANUEL. 


“Syape” (5 §. ii, 449) has been discussed 
before, there being not two but very many of them. 
One conjecture was a spring of water. “As owner 
of a place, so called for many hundred years, I 
can only say there is neither hill nor spring of 
water to account for the name. a 


Fioop Street, CHErsea (5" §, ii. 464.)—This 
street was originally named Queen Street, and 
continued to be so called until a few years ago, 
when the Metropolitan Board of Works, in one of 
its periodical fits of capricious and needless change 
of street nomenclature, ordained that it should be 
distinguished by its present name, the choice of 
which was probably owing to the fact of the flood 
in the Thames, at unusually high tides, overflowing 
the eastern end of Cheyne Walk, and ‘entering the 
southern part of the street; a state of things 
happily terminated by the Thames Embankment. 

W. H. Husk. 

So called from a benefactor to the parish. The 
particulars of his bequest are stated on a board 
suspended in the Vestry Hall. Rawlings and 
other streets in the locality are also so c: alled from 
benefactors ; and Leets, Callow, and other streets, 
from deceased notable inhabitants. X. 


“Tue Seconp Marpen’s Tracepy ” (5% §. ii- 
465.)—An inquiry was recently made as to the 
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likelihood of this being again issued. The play 
in question was reprinted in 1824, as the first of 
C. Baldwin’s “Old English Drama” series, from 
the original MS. of 1611, in the Lansdowne Col- 
lection. It will be included in an early volume 
(probably the eleventh, if not the tenth) of Messrs. 
Reeves and-Turner’s admirable collection of “ Old 
English Plays,” edited by W. C. Hazlitt. Many 
rarities have been recovered for the student of our 
early dramatic literature in the volumes already 
published. Some had appeared in Baldwin’s, in 
Hawkins’, in the Shakspeare Society’s, and in 
Dilke’s collections ; others in various editions of 
Dodsley’s. Several had been edited, in a limited 
reprint, by J. P. Collier, whose introductions are 
retained. Eleven others had never previously 
been reprinted from the scarce originals, viz., 
Calisto and Melibea, 1520; Nice Wanton, 1560; 
Ulpian Fulwell’s Like Will to Like, 1568 ; Jacob 
and Esau, 1568; Marriage of Wit and Science, 
1570; Jacl. Straw, 1593 ;: Mucedorus, 1598 : 
Look About You, 1600 ; Contention between Libe- 
rality and Prodigality, 1602; and two others, 
first printed in 1659, bat written earlier, The 
London Chanticleers, and Lady Alimony ; or, the 
Alimony Lady. J. W. E. 

Molash, by Ashford, Kent. 

Sir Perer Rivers Gay, Barr. (5 §. ii. 489 
was the sixth baronet of the Rivers family of 
Chafford, Kent (created 1621). He was a younger 
son of the Rev. Dr. Rivers, Prebendary of Win- 
chester, who died 1731, and he succeeded to the 
title on the death of his elder brother John in 1742. 
There was another brother, James, but what 
became of him I cannot say ; but if he had male 
issue, they would now be entitled to the baronetcy. 
Sir Peter married a Miss Coxe, of a Wiltshire 
family, and through her mother, I believe, though 
Iam not certain upon the point, he inherited pro- 
perty of some value from the Gay family, chiefly 
in the parish of Walcot, in the city of Bath, and 
after this family one of the chief Bath streets was, 
and is still, called Gay Street. If Sir Peter's 
brother James left no male issue, the title became 
extinct very recently, on the death of his(Sir Peter’s 
great grandsons, the tenth and eleventh baronets, 
the second of whom died on the first anniversary 
of his brother’s death, leaving several sisters, his 
co-heiresses. The Chafford property in Kent, 
where the house was founded by a Lord Mayor 
in Elizabeth’s time, passed to the co-heiresses of 
the fourth Baronet. R. PassincHam. 


Arms or Hurry (5" §S. ii. 512.)—Mr. William 
Hurry, of New York, has recently printed in this 
country (by Miller & Leavins, of Norwich), at his 
sole expense, and for private distribution only, Me- 
morials of the Family of Hurry of Great Yar- 
mouth, Norfolk, and New York, United States, 
The arms borne by this family are, Arg., in chief a 








lion ramp., gu., and in base two mullets, voided, 

or. Can your correspondent ARGENT connect the 

Norfolk family he mentions with the Yarmouth 

family? Having edited the above work for Mr. 

Hurry, I shall be glad to receive any information 

on the subject. Cuas. Jno. PALMER. 
Great Yarmouth. 


Miss Jane Cave (5 §. ii. 512) composed 
several poems, which were published in 1783 under 
the title of Poems on Various Subjects, Entertain- 
ing, Elegvac, and Religious. In 1795, a fourth 
edition was published, “ corrected and improved, 
with many additional poems never before pub- 
lished.” The authoress was known at that period 
as Mrs. Winscom. <A portrait of her occurs in 
both editions, 12mo. W. WInTERs. 

Waltham Abbey. 


Tue Witt or Sir Lewis Cuirrorp: De La 
Vacue Faminy (5" 8. ii. 514; iii. 14.)—“ Alicia 
ux’ Rob’ti de Verdon, et Mabilia x’ Ric’i fil’ Ric’i 
de la Vache [sunt], filie et herseedes Tho’ Maunsell.” 
(Recept. Scace. 13 E. I. [1285]. Harl. MS. 312, 
unfoliated.) 

“Phil de la Vache, Camar’ car’ consanguinee 
n’re Regine” [Isabelle of France, widow of Richard 
II.], July 13, 1400 (Rot. Pat., 1 H. IV., Part 8). 

** Eliz’ ux’ Ph’i de la Vache, defuncta,” Mar. 12, 
1414 (Rot. Pat., 1 H. V.). This was Sir Lewis 
Clifford’s daughter. 

The family of De la Vache appears to have 
ended with the daughters and co-heirs of the above 
Sir Philip and Elizabeth, one of whom, Blanche, 
married Richard, sixth Lord Grey de Wilton (born 
1392, died 1442), and died before 1436, leaving 
issue the seventh Lord Reginald. 

HERMENTRUDE. 


The Portoos (probably from the French “ porte 
vous” or “porte hors”), bequeathed by Sir L. 
Cliffogd, was a Breviary or Prayer-Book, so called 
from being portable :— 

“Tn his hand his portasse still he bare, 

That much was worn, but therein little red, 

For of devotion he had little care.” Spenser. 
The family of Sir Phylype la Vache was of great 
importance, and had large possessions in Bucks. 
Sir Phylype, son of Sir Richard la Vache, K.G., 
was one of the knights for Bucks in Parliament in 
1387 (2 Rich. II.). He married Eleanor, daughter 
of Sir Lewis Clifford, and died in 1407. Lips- 
comb mentions that the knight’s family probably 
derived the name from “ The Vache,” their seat in 
the parish of Chalfont St. Giles, where his ances- 
tors resided. 

The will of Sir Lewis, and particulars of Sir 
Phylype’s family, will be found in Dugdale’s 
Baronetage, tom. i. 341, Collins’s Peerage, vol. vii. 
121, and Lipscomb’s History of Bucks, vol. i. 15, 
and ii. 87. H. M. Vane. 

74, Eaton Place, 8.W. 
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The family of De la Vache is presumed to have 
come from Gascony, but except the doubtful autho- 
rity of Battle Abbey Roll, no record of the name 
occurs earlier than temp. Edward I. Sir Philip 
and his father, Sir Richard, were Knights of the 
Garter, and some particulars of both may be found 
in Beltz’s Memorials of the Order of the Garter, 
London, Pickering, 1841. W. E. B. 


The following extract from Cowel’s Law Dic- 
tionary explains what Clifford’s portoos was :— 

“ Portuas (Anno 3 & 4 Ed. VI., cap. 10). Is reckoned 
amongst books prohibited by that statute ; perhaps it may 
be the same which Chaucer calls a Porthole, and which 
is elsewhere written Porteos and Portoos. It is the book 
we now call the Breviary, for thus Chaucer: 

‘For on my Porthose I make an oath.’ 
Vide Skene, verbo Porteous.” 
B. E. N. 

SamMseL.L, sy Haruineton (5 §, ii. 513.)— 
There are two small places bearing this name, dis- 
tinguished as High Samsell and Low Samsell ; 
they are about a mile north-east of Harlington, 
and about half a mile distant from each other. 

W. G. F. 

Byron Arms (5* §, ii. 513.)—In The Visita- 
tions of the County of Nottingham in the Years 
1569 and 1614, being vol. iv. of the Harleian 
Society’s publications, and based on Harl. MS. 
1555, collated with Harl. MS. 1400, the following 
note appears under the blazon of the Byron arms : 

“The above coat differenced with a bordure sable, 
also tricked with this note : ‘Thus John Biron of New. 
sted, base sonn of St. John bare it, and two descents 
from him.’ Under the trick of the undifferenced coat is 
written, ‘ Thus they bear it now, 1630.’ 

So that the first baron would seem to have been 
the first of his line who dropped the bordure. 

W 


E. B. 


— Fx »hn’s 
= follow- 


“Tue Waywarp WIFE” 
edition (1850) of Burns gives p. 
ing varieties in stanza 2 :— 


5 §. iii. 
547) 


“Your hopes are high, your wisdom small, 
Woe has not had you in its thrall.” 

From what we read at p. 518 of the same 
volume, it would appear that the criticism on 
Miss Graham’s song does not occur in any letter 
by Burns, but was written by him in an inter- 
leaved copy of Johnson’s Musical Museum. 

P. J. F. Gantinioy. 


Scnomsere’s Duxrpom (5" §. iii. 9.)\—Marshal 
Schomberg was created Duke of Schomberg in 
May, 1689. The creation is gazetted under the 
date “ May 16” in that year. 

Atrrep B. BEAVEN. 


Apvotpuus’s “ Eneianp ” (5 §. iii. 9.)—John 


Leycester Adolphus, the writer of the letters to 
Richard Heber on the subject of the Waverley 








Novels, was the son of—not identical with—John 
Adolphus, author of the History of England. 
ALrrep B. Beaven. 


Marazion: Market-Jew (5 §. iii. 22.)—Dr. 
Cuaryock will find the etymology of this name 
fully and conclusively discussed in a paper by 
Prof. Max Miller, entitled “Are there Jews in 
Cornwall ?” in Macmillan’s Magaz sa vol. XV. p. 
484, for April, 1867. » R. M. 


“ Scornorne” (5% §. iii. 
is from the Anglo-Saxon. Shot or Scot means a 
wood, and Horn, Hurne, Hyrne, or Herne is an 
angle or corner land projecting into the sea o1 
river, a peak. Scotorne, the name of a royal 
forest in Oxfordshire, mentioned in Domesday 
Book, has precisely the same meaning. 
Henry C. 


28.)—The etymology 


Lorts. 


Dart, THE AnTiguaRy (5 §, iii. 28.)—Mr. 
Sotty will find a meagre notice of this worthy in 
Mark Noble’s Continuation of Granger, vol. iii. 
p- 353. He appears to have been “ bred an at- 
torney, but left that profession for the Church, to 
which he afterwards proved a disgrace.” Dart 
held the living of Yateley, in the Diocese of Win- 
chester. Gro. M. TRAHERNE, 


Dart was brought up as an attorney, to which 
profession he was no particular ornament. Still 
less 2 one does he seem to have been to the Church, 
when he had taken Holy Orders, and wrote him- 
self the Reverend John Dart. He was, however, 
presented by the Master of St. Cross Hospital, 
Winchester, to the Perpetual Curacy of Yateley, 
Hants, where perhaps further information may be 
gleaned concerning him. 

I am not aware that he wrote more works than 
those mentioned by Mr. Sotty. The engraved 
portrait of which he speaks is, I suppose, the folio 
mezzotint by Faber. There is, however, I believe, 
another engraving of him, 4to., - by whom I 
know not. Ep. Krve. 


Dip Harotp Die at Hastines? (5 8. ii. 407; 
iii. 53.)—The story of Harold having escaped at 
Hastings, and become a monk or hermit at Chester, 
is probably an invention of Giraldus Cambrensis, 
at the end of the twelfth century. The same story 
was told also by Ralph de Diceto, of the Emperor 
Henry IV. of Germany, who, he says, according 
to some accounts, after abdicating, lived for two 
years the life of a hermit at Chester. This may 
possibly have suggested the like story in reference 
to Harold. H. T. River. 


“Bonne Dunper” (5™ S$. ii. 5, 154, 357, 437, 
493.)—As I am nearly connected with that 
Clementina Stirling Graham, of Duntrune, by 
marriage, may I be allowed to inform GreyYsTEIL 
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that this lady is not a lineal descendant of Claver- 
house ? 

As correctly stated by M. L., the only child of 
Graham, of Claverhouse, Viscount Dundee, died 
young, and was succeeded by his uncle, David 
Graham, of Claverhouse, who became third Vis- 
count Dundee. He also had fought at Killie- 
crankie, and was outlawed. 

Upon his death in 1700, s.p., the representation 
of Claverhouse devolved on his cousin, William 
Graham, of Duntrune, who assumed the title of 
Viscount Dundee as next heir male. He was 
“out” in the “15,” and was attainted of high 
treason by Act of Parliument. He left a son, 
James Graham, of Duntrune, who also assumed 
the title of Viscount Dundee, joined the Pretender 
in 45, and was also attainted of high treason, but 
having, in 1735, conveyed his estate of Duntrune 
to his uncle, Alexander Graham, it was thereby 
preserved to the family. 

Alexander Graham, his nephew and heir, died in 
1782 ; and on the death of his only son, Alexander 
Graham, in 1802-3, the estate came to his sisters 
as co-heiresses, of whom the elder, Amelia, married 
Patrick Stirling, of Pittendriech ; and Clementina, 
the younger, married Captain Gavin Drummond, 
of Keltie ; and Clementina, the only child of the 
latter match, married the Earl of Airlie. William 
Stirling, the oniy son of the elder daughter, 
inherited the estate of Duntrune, and assumed the 
name and arms of Graham by royal licence. He 
had two sisters,—Jane, who married the late John 
Mortlock Lacon, Esq., of Great Yarmouth (now 
deceased), and the present Miss Stirling Graham, 
of Duntrune, who has in her possession the patent 
and commissions of Graham of Claverhouse, his 
marriage settlement, and other family papers, and 
some relics. Cuas. Jno. PALMER. 

Great Yarmouth. 


I cannot understand Mr. Brooxe’s note. I 
have looked carefully through the chapter on 
“Hector Grahame, of Lea,” in Burke’s Vicissitudes, 
and can find there no reference to Claverhouse. 
Nor can I see in the pedigree, as I make it out 
from Burke, how the Grahames of Lea could pos- 
sibly become the representatives of Claverhouse. 
The former are a branch of the Grahames of 
Netherby, who are descended from Sir Patrick 
Grahame and Euphemia, Countess of Strathearn, 
grand-daughter of Robert IJ. ; and the Grahames 
of Claverhouse were a branch of the House of 
Fintrie, descended from Sir William Grahame, of 
Fintrie, and Mary, daughter of Robert III. ; the 
said Sir William and Sir Patrick being half- 
brothers, sons of Sir Patrick Grahame, of Kincar- 
dine. If there was no later connexion between 
their descendants (of which I find no trace), 
I cannot see how any one can claim to be a repre- 
sentative of Claverhouse through the Grahames 








of Lea and Netherby, any more than through the 
Grahames of Menteith or Montrose. It still 
appears to me that Miss Stirling Grahame is the 
true representative of the Grahames of Claverhouse, 
unless any one can answer in the affirmative my 
query as to possible descendants of James, last 
titular Viscount Dundee. M. L. 


Surely there cannot be much doubt as to the 
corpse of this gallant general having been origin- 
ally deposited in the church of Blair Athol. As 
an authority for this statement, Professor Aytoun, 
in his charming book, Lays of the Scottish Cava- 
liers, quotes the words of Drummond of Balhaldy, 
and also transcribes the epitaph composed upon 
the Viscount of Dundee by Dr. Pitcairn :— 

“ Ultime Scotorum ! potuit quo sospite solo, 
Libertas patriz salva fuisse tuz ; 
Te moriente, novos accepit Scotia cives, 
Accepitque novos, te moriente, deos. 
Illa nequit superesse tibi, tu non potis illi, 
Ergo Caledoniz nomen inane, vale! 
Tuque vale, gentis priscze fortissime ductor, 
Ultime Scotorum, ac ultime Grame, vale !” 
The poem by Aytoun entitled The Burial March 
of Dundee is singularly beautiful, and perhaps I 
may be permitted to refer your correspondents 
who have written on this subject to it and to the 
Introduction which is prefatory : 
“ Open wide the vaults of Athol, 
Where the bones of heroes rest ; 
Open wide the hallowed portals, 
To receive another guest! ” 
Stanza v. 
Joun Pickrorp, M.A. 
Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 
In a letter I had a short time ago from Miss 
Clementina Stirling Graham, she thus defines her 
relationship to the “Great Dundee” :—“ He left 
no lineal descendant, his son having died before 
him. Iam only the nearest of kin in the collateral 
line.” F, D. 


Nottingham. 


Y 
} 
Si 


“LA PAROLE A ETE DONNEE A L’HOMME POUR 
L’AIDER A CACHER SA PENSEE” (5 §, ii. 306, 474.) 
—This is not the precise expression ascribed to 
Talleyrand ; it is “la parole a été donnée a "homme 
pour déguiser la pensée”; but it is in reality 
found in the Le Chapon et la Poularde of Vol- 
taire, who says “Ils n’employent les paroles que 
pour déguiser leurs pensées.” The germ, however, 
of this thought must be sought in a far more dis- 
tant time, as far back as the “ Catechism of 
Morals,” as it has been called, of Dionysius Cato, 
who lived at least not later than Valentinian (a.p. 
364-375). The following distich appears there :— 

“ Prospicito cuncta tacitus quod quisque loquatur ; 

Sermo hominum mores et celat et indicat idem.” 
In the French verse of the twelfth century it is 
thus translated :— 
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“ A cheschun parlant soies 
Entendant totes voies 
Mes taisant te ccevre ; 
Kar la parole as humes 
Lur murs e lur costumes 
Celle et descoevre.” 
This is the only reference in early times to the 
idea that words may be a vehicle for the conceal- 
ment of thought which I have met. Of course 
the hypocrisy of words is often referred to by 
Greeks and Romans, but not in the precise form 
in which it is used by Voltaire and Talleyrand. 
Homer (Jl. ix. 312) is the earliest writer who 
shows by his force of language what contempt he 
felt for those “who speak peace to their neigh- 
comm, while mischief is in their hearts” :— 
ahd -* xpos yap pow Keivos OpOs "Aidao Tv Anoey, 
"Os _X ETEpov pev Kevyn evi dpeciv, dXAo de 
ei. 
“ For that man is detested by me as the gates of hell, 
w hose outward words conceal his inmost thoughts.” 
C. T. Ramace. 


The bitter satire contained in this phrase (usually 
written “la parole a été donnée & homme pour 
déguiser sa pensée) has probably been attributed 
to Talleyrand on no better grounds than that they 
harmonized so exactly with his character and his 
actions. My conviction is that poor Goldsmith, 
scandalized by the contempt of truth which pre- 
vailed among mankind, gt gave utterance to the 
idea that “ judging men by their words, they 
appeared to believe that speech had been given to 
man not to express his thoughts, but to disguise 
them.” I know that a sentence to this effect is 
found in one of Goldsmith’s Essays ; but owing to 
my neglect of Captain Cuttle’s advice, I am unable 
to give an exact reference to the passage. 

It is not easy to “render unto every man 
his own.” The credit of having first imagined a 
fiction calculated “to justify the ways of God 
with man,” is generally accorded to our poet 
Parnell in his Hermit; but very unfairly, for he 
had been anticipated some twelve centuries by 
Mahomet, as is clearly proved in the 18 Sure of 
the Koran. The similarity of the two fictions is 
so striking that no impartial reader can doubt that 
our poet had looted the groundwork of his Hermit 
from the Holy Book of the Moslem. OvTIS, 

Risely, Beds. 


In Goldsmith’s work, The 
1759, is the following :— 

“TI think, with some show of reason, that he who 
best knows how to conceal his necessity and desires is 
the most likely person to find redress; and that the true 
use of speech is not so much to express our wants as to 
conceal them.” 


Bee, No. 3, Oct. 20, 


Wittram Younse. 


(5 §. ii. 274, 314, 
iii, 37.)—Considering that the Italians 


“As Sounp as A Roacn” 
458, 525 ; 


have the phrase “essere sano (vispo) come un 





pesce” (to be as healthy (lively) as a fish), and 
that Mr. Furwxivatt (5 §. ii. 224) has given 
us several instances of “as sound as a trout,” 
where it is not even suggested that trout 
means anything else than the fish, it seems to me 
nearly certain that roach in the same connexion 
also refers to the fish, and not to Saint Roche. 
Why trout and roach should be particularly se- 
lected as examples of health and soundness, I do 
not exactly see, excepting that they are common 
and familiar fish, and were probably still more so 
when fewer sea fish were taken, and fresh-water 
fish were more esteemed than they are at the pre- 
sent time. But I do see a reason why fish in 
general should be regarded as exceptionally healthy 
and sound. No one ever catches a diseased fish 
angling, for the simple reason that a fish, if he is 
unwell, will not bite, and even when nets are used, 
and fish are taken in large quantities, unhealthy 
fish are very few and far between, for the simple 
reason that it is especially upon such fish that the 
cannibals of the class feed. Besides which, the 
water in which they live hides them from our view, 
and less is known about them than about animals, 
and so they are doubtless reputed more healthy 
than they really are.* F, CHANCE. 
Sydenham Hill. 


The opinion of Mr. H. H. Gross and Mr. Fvr- 
NIVALL is confirmed by a proverb in the Adagia 
of Erasmus :— 

“ Sanior est pisce. 

Nam ad eundem modum hodieque vulgo loquuntur, 
‘Tam sanus es quam piscis.’ Id inde gumptum est, quod 
creditum est pisces non sentire morbos.”—Adagiorum 
Erasmi Epitome, p. 467, 12mo. Amst., 1663. 

Ep. MARSHALL. 


Tue Name Jenirer (5 §. ii. 305, 376, 437.) 
—M. Catherinot de Bourges derives Genevieve 
from Zenobia, but the name (which in Latin is 
Genovefa, and which is doubtless the same as 
Guenever), is most probably of Teutonic origin; 
viz., from Winefriede or Wenefrida, a feminine 
form of Winefried (conf. Godfree from Godfrid); 
from win ern saa fiend, or winn-fried, 
protecting warrior. Conf. Amalfrid, Baldfrid, 
Friderich, which Wachter renders respectively, 
“ tutrix immaculata,” “assertor audax,” “ protector 
potens.” R. 8. CHARNOCK. 

Gray's Inn. 

P.S. There are ten places in France named after 
Ste. Genevieve. 

Is not this name a corruption of the Italian 
name Ginevra? The name occurs in the Italian 
medizval story of the Countess Ginevra @ 
Almieri, who was buried alive in a vault at Flo- 
rence, and returned to her home, where she be- 


° This note _ written before ‘the “appearance of 
notes, pp. 458, 5 
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came the mother of a numerous family. Rogers 
has the name of Ginevra in the “ Oak Chest Story ” 
of his Italy. Shelley commenced a version of the 
Florentine story, but, unfortunately, it is left a 
fragment. Geneviéve is a French form of Genovra. 
Ste. Geneviéve is the same as the Italian Santa 
Ginevra. I have not the Latin form at hand, but 
doubtless it is well-known to the Rev. J. Pick- 
FORD, your learned correspondent. 
James Henry Drxon. 
Florence. 


“ LIKE TO THE DAMASK ROSE YOU SEE,” &c, (5% 
§. ii. 227, 296, 336, 373.)—I may, perhaps, be per- 
mitted to supplement Mr. Cuarrett’s note by 
saying that if A. F. will consult the Rev. Dr. 
Hannah’s Introduction to Poems and Psalms, by 
Henry King, D.D., sometime Lord Bishop of 
Chichester, &c., published by Francis Macpherson, 
Oxford, and William Pickering, London, 1843, he 
will find an interesting account of this poem. 

In a MS. volume in the Edinburgh University 
Library, entitled “Blooms and Blossoms” (a 
modern name given to it, I believe, by the late 
Joseph Haslewood, in whose possession it once was), 
I find that these lines are designated “ Verses of 
Dr. Dunnes making.” I shall quote the first verse 
as I have it; but as the MS. is not within my 
reach, I cannot confirm the transcript :— 

‘ Like to the Damasque Rose yow see, 
Or like the blossome on the tree, 
Or like the Daintie flower in Maye, 
Or like the morning to the day, 
Or like the Sun, or like the shade, 
Or like the Gourd which Jonas had: 
Even such is man whose threed is spunne, 
Drawne out and cut, and soe is Dunne. 
The Rose withers, 
The blossome blasteth, 
The flower fades, 
The morning hasteth, 
The sun settis, 
The Shaddow fiyes, 
The Gourde consumes, 
And man he dies.” 

The next piece to the foregoing is entitled “ Dr. 
Dunnes Mortalitye,” and is generally speaking the 
same as the preceding one. I shall quote the first 
verse :— 


“ Like to the damaske Rose yow see, 

Or like the blossome on the tree, 

Or like the dainty flower of May, 

Or like the morning to the day, 

Or like the sun, or like the shade, 

Or like the Gourd which Jonas had: 

Even such is man whose threed is spunne, 

drawne out and cut, and soe is = 

unne. 

The Rose withers, the blossome blasteth, 
the floure fades, the morning hasteth, 
the sun sets, the shaddow flies, 
The Gourd consumes, and man he dies.” 


I find, however, a memorandum in a folio further 
on, which states that the seventh verse (“ Like to 








the blaze of fond delight,” &c.) is a “Verse of 
Mortalitie made by Mr. Quarles, as alsoe the first, 
for over them, in his Argulas and Parthenia, he 
writes, Sic vos non vobis, etc., as Tully did by his 
divisum imperium.” 

The compiler (and I should say he wrote some 
of the poems in it) of this MS. was one Richard 
Jackson, who evidently began it in 1623 (see Mr. 
Collier’s Hist. of English Dram. Poetry, vol. iii. 
p. 275, note), for we find this date with his name 
on one of the opening leaves. It forms one 
of the splendid collection of books presented by 
Mr. Halliwell to the Edinburgh University Library. 

Speaking of this MS., I find a piece in it en- 
titled “in Praise of Cynthias Reuells,” which 
turns out to be the Epilogue to Ben Jonson’s play 
of that name. There are two lines more, however, 
in the MS. than in the edition which I have before 
me, viz., Col. Cunningham’s reprint of Gifford’s 
Jonson, 3 vols. feap. 8vo. The additional linesare, 
and follow immediately the last one in the printed 
copy :— 

“ like ’t or not lik’t, for liking comes by chance 

Art hath noe enemy but ignorance. Ile onely speake.” 

Are these lines, which I have just quoted, known 
to be by Jonson ? 8. 


“STARED WITH GREAT EYES, AND LAUGHED 
WITH ALIEN Lips” (4 §. ii. 440.)—Tennyson’s 


Princess, p. 80. F. 1. 





Miscellaneous, 
NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 

The Book of Scottish Ballads: a Cor pre hensive Collectior 
of the most approved Ballads of Scotland, Ancient and 
Modern. With Notices, Critical, Historical, and Anti- 
quarian. Collected and Edited by Alexander White- 
law. (Blackie & Son.) 

The Book of Scottish Song : a Comprehensive Collection of 
the most approved Songs of Scotland, Ancient and 
Modern. With Historical and Critical Notices regard- 
ing them and their Authors, and an Essay on the Song- 
writers of Scotland. (Blackie & Son.) 

Eacu of the above volumes consists of about 600 pages, 

double columns, and small, but clear type. Such collec- 

tions have hardly before been within general reach, 
never with such help as is to be found in the part due to 
the excellent editing of Mr. Whitelaw. 


The Works of Alfred Tennyson. The Princess. (H. 8. 
King & Co.) 

Tuts volume of the charming Cabinet Edition of the 
Poet-Laureate’s works contains the most characteristic 
of his poems, published at the lowest price for which it 
could be hitherto obtained. Two volumes more will 
complete this very popular edition of Alfred Tennyson’s 
works, 


The Quarterly Review. No. 275. (Murray.) 
THE most notable thing with regard to the present num- 
ber is, that within a week it reached a second edition. 
This is attributed to Mr. Gladstone’s article on the 
Speeches of Pope Pius IX., but there are others (besides 
such popular papers as the “slashing” one on the Gre- 
ville Memoirs, and a pleasing one on the Life of the 
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Prince Consort), and we would especially direct attention 
to by far the most important article in the January 
number, namely, the one entitled “The Doctrines of the 
Jesuits.” It concerns all people much more nearly than 
any other paper in the Review. 


Isca sends the following :—‘‘ Your readers will doubt- 
less recollect the epitaph on a stone outside a church :— 
* Here I lie at the Church door, 
Here I lie because I am poor, 
When I rise at the Judgment Day, 
I shall be as warm as they,’— 
but did they ever see the lines that follow !— 
‘ From a Spirit within. 
‘Tis true, old sinner, there you lie, 
"Tis true you I] be as warm as I ; 
But, restless spirit, why foretell 
That when you rise you'll go to H-ll?’” 

Brittayy.—Should any reader of “N. & Q.” feel 
interested in the ancient history of this remarkable 
country, and especially should he be disposed to con- 
tribute pecuniary aid to a deserving antiquary, who has 
long been making collections for its elucidation, I shall 
be much obliged if he will communicate with me at 
Hardwick Vicarage, Hay. T Wess. 

Mr. E. Peacock, Bottesford Manor, Brigg, writes: 
“T shall be glad to have my attention drawn to any 
books in the English language on the duty of kindness 
to the lower animals. The oldest book of this kind 
which I at present know of is Clemency to Brutes, 4to., 
1761. I have never seen it, but there is a quotation 
from its pages in Brand’s Popular Antiquities, 1813, 
vol. i. p. 63. 1 shall also be much obliged for references 
to passages where this subject is treated of, in books 
published before 1800, which are not specially devoted 
to this object.” 

Op Starvep Grass: Case ror Oprnions.—The Rev. 
J. T. Fow ier, Hatfield Hall, Durham, writes :—*“ In one 
of our cathedrals is a window containing about eighty 
subjects from the Life of a Saint. The glass having 
been taken out, was replaced late in the last century, 
with the compartments in no particular order. It is 
proposed to describe this window by giving a key-plan 
or numbered list, showing the present order of subjects, 
together with a series of descriptions of compartments 
in one of two orders, either (1) in their present meaning- 
less and promiscuous order, which would have the 
advantage of furnishing a more convenient key to the 
window in its present state and on the spot, or (2) in 
the original sequence of subjects, so far as it can be 
ascertained, which would have the advantage of more 
readily conveying an intelligent view of the whole ina 
connected form. I should be much obliged to any one 
interested in such matters who would favour me with 
an opinion on the question of order of descriptions, 
either in the pages of ‘ N. & Q.’ or by private letter.” 

Gray's “Sranzas Wrore tn A Country CHuRcH 
Yarp.”—The Atheneum recently announced that the 
original MS. of Gray’s Alegy (in which it is named as 
above) will soon be sold by auction. The same journal 
stated that the MS. contains more verses than appear 
in the printed poem. We may note here that in the 
first edition of the Hlegy there was one stanza which is 
not to be found in later editions, viz. :— 

“Some rural Lais with all conquering charms, 

Perhaps now moulders in this grassy bourne ;— 
Some Helen, vain to set the world in arms; 
Some Emma, dead of gentle love forlorn.” 

M. N. Rants (Royal Academy of Sciences, Brussels) 
is engaged on a “ Universal Dictionary of Academies, 





Scientific Societies, Observatories, Universities, Museums, 
Archives, Libraries, Newspapers, Periodicals, Botanical 
Gardens,” &c., and asks for information under any of 
the above or similar heads. Communications to be 
addressed to M. N. Ranis, Place du Musée, Brussels. 





fotices to Corresponvents. 

“Operom Pourtrant,” Dvo Tom, “Sepastranvs Gry- 
PHIUS GERMANUS EXCUDEBAT LUGDUNI, ANNO M.D.XXVIII,” 
—W. I. I. inquires whether this edition contains all the 
known writings of Poliziano. 

0. W.— 

“ Fighting like devils for conciliation, 
And hating one another for the love of God.” 
Street ballad, quoted in Lady Morgan's Memoirs. 

“Unarrorping.”—L. L. writes :—‘ Can any of your 
numerous readers give an instance of this word appear- 
ing in print, or being even colloquially in use at this day 
in any of the southern counties of England?” 

O. A. asks who were the publishers of an edition of 
Virgil, published within the last ten or twelve years, 
having the quantities marked throughout. 

H. J.— 

“ Thick as autumnal leaves that strow the brooks 

In Valombrosa.” Paradise Lost, i. 302. 

A. I.—The Secretary to the Fund, William Bradbury, 
Esq., Bouverie Street, Whitefriars, E.C., could give the 
information asked for. 

J. H.—* Elia” was the name of an Italian fellow- 
clerk of Lamb’s, in the South Sea House. The usual 
antepenultimate pronunciation is the correct one. 

G. H. G.—Both editions are to be commended; but 
much depends on what a reader requires or expects in 
editorial notes. 

E. R. W. asks for the exact definition of “ Madrigal,” 
and in what it differs from a “‘ Part Song”; also, when 
the word was first used. 

A. V. F.—You had better advertise; apply to the 
Publisher of “ N. & Q.” 

“Ormara.”—Francesca asks for the derivation of this 
name of a famous yacht. 

Erratum.—P. 75, col. i, line 25, for “p. 451” read 
“p. 346.” 

Curto offers his best thanks to Mr. R. N. James for 
the MS. 

“ Buzz.”—See “ N. & Q.” 1" 8. v. 104, 187, and espe- 
cially 3" S. iv. 212, 

E. H. (Liverpool.)—The lines are from an American 
book of hymns. 

E. 8S. H.— Pope, in Epilogue to the Satires, Dialogue i. 

Eartscourt.—Mistaken. 

X. or B. B.—“ Pye Family” next week. 

A. L. Marntew.—Jnvalide=veteran. 


NOTICE. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “ The 
Editor ””"—Advertisements and Business Letters to “ The 
Publisher "—at the Office, 20, Wellington Street, Strand, 
London, W.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print; and 
to this rule we can make no exception. 

To all communications should be affixed the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith. 








